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REMINISCENCES OF A COUNTRY CONGREGATION. 


Way is it that the choir of a country congrega- 
tion is always, or often, the source-of discord ? 
Every one who knows the internal polity of 
these societies, has met with the singular fact 
that the singing is the most difficult subject to 
be managed with harmony, yet a matter that, 
one would think, should never make any trou- 
ble, much Jess be a cause of quarrels and di- 
visions. Yet true it is, and in making these re- 
cords I must introduce the reader to 


Our Stnerne ScuHoots, 


and let him into some secrets which may be both 
entertaining and profitable. You will therefore 
understand that the singing had become about as 
bad as it could beand retain the name. Deacon 
Small—a very large man, who could sing no- 
thing but bass, and that very badly—had sung 
tenor and led the singing for ten years, until 
forbearance ceased to be a virtue, and some of 
the congregation, whose nerves were not made 
of steel wire, began seriously to talk of doing 
something to improve the music. The deacon 
said that for his part he should be glad to do 
anything reasonable, and be had sometimes 
thought the singing would be better if the young 
folks would come together once a month or so, 
and practise the tunes with him; he would 
give his time for nothing, and perhaps something 
might be done. 

But this was not the thing. The deacon’s 
singing was as bad as the choir’s; in fact worse ; 
for what he lacked in skill and taste he made 
a tit 





; which it had no fitness, would swell above all 
§ the rest so as to make such dire music as no 
; gentle ears could endure withoyt grievous pain, 

causing strong temptations to feel wrong even 
; inchurch. When therefore the reformers heard 
3 that Deacon Small proposed to drill the choir 
$ into harmony, they thought of hanging up their 
own harps; for the deacon’s instructions could 
manifestiy avail nothing but to make bad worse. 
They therefore held another consultation, and 
deter:nined to submit the matter to the congre- 
gation, in full meeting, and make a desperate 
effort to bring about a change. 

Accordingly, when the people assembled for 
the annual “ letting of the pews,” the matter 
was introduced with great caution, and it was 
proposed, after much discussion, to send to Con- 
necticut (where else should they send), for a 
singing master. Deacon Small was roused. 
He could see no necessity for such a sudden and 
expensive measure; he knew as much about 
singing asany of them, though he said it him- 
: self, and he knew that they had as good singing 
as they could expect, and if they wanted any 
better they mustn’t go off to hire anybody to 
come there and teach them a new set of tunes, 
to go away when they were about half learnt 
and carry all the singing away with him. But 
the reformers carried the day, and next Sabbath, 
the choir, taking in dudgeon what they chose 
to consider an affront put upon them and their 
leader, took their seats in the body of the church 
below, leaving the front seats of the gallery 
+ empty. The pastor saw ata glance the state 
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of things when he went into the pulpit, and 
beckoning to one of the elders who was a good 
singer, and always led on communion occasions, 
to come up to him, he made the necessary ar- 
rangements, and as soon as the morning Psalm 
was announced, the worthy elder rose in his 
place, and “ pitching the tune,” led off Old Hun- 
dred, to the edification of the congregation and 
the discomfiture of Deacon Small, who thought 
there could be no singing unless he took the 
lead. 

By a vote of the congregation a committee 
Was appointed to obtain a singing master to teach 
one quarter, for which he was to receive a hun- 
dred dollars, and all were at liberty to attend. 
The committee heard of a teacher and hired him. 
He came. His name was Bridge; and he very 
soon afforded fresh proof of the saying of the 
knowing old ladies of the place, «that a good 
singing master is good for nothing else.” He 
was a good singer but a great fop, and a low, 
ill-bred, but cunning fellow, who soon ingra- 
tiated himself into the favor of one part of the 
congregation and disgusted the rest. The school, 
however, was vastly popular, especially among 
the young people, who were fond of coming to- 
gether twice a week and spending the evening 
sociably. Bridge always gave a long intermis- 
sion, which was the occasion for all manner of 
fun among the young people ; and then by com- 
ing early, and staying after school was out, they 
managed to make the entertainment quite as 
diverting as a dance, which latter amusement 
was rarely allowed among the sons and daugh- 
ters of that church. But before the quarter was 
out, the singing master was detected in some 
peccadilloes that rendered his dismission necessa- 
ry in the estimation of the more discreet of the 
congregation. The communication of this de- 
cision to the school was the signal for an explo- 
sion. A part, perhaps a majority, acquiesced 
in the decision and sustained the committee, but 
others resented it and resisted, declaring that he 
should stay, and they would hire him for ano- 
ther quarter. The parties were now pitied 
against each other, and for a long time the con- 
tention raged with a fierceness that threatened 
the unity of the church. The pastor, of course, 
took ground against the teacher, for his moral 
unfitness to lead the worship of religious peo- 
ple was apparent, and this decided stand of the 
pastor brought down upon his head the wrath 
of all the Bridge men, who did not scruple to 
say that they would keep Bridge even if they 
lost their minister. 

The Bridge party circulated a subscription 
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paper, and had no difficulty in raising the mo. ? 
ney to hire the teacher for another quarter, for 
when men get mad they are always willing to 
pay to have their own way. The elders re. | 
fused to have him in the choir on the Sabbath 
day, and so the strange and disgraceful specta- 
cle was presented of part of a Christian congre. 
gation employing a man to instruct them in the 
worship of God, while the officers of the church 
very properly refused him a place in the ser- 
vice, And this wicked war was prolonged 
until the second quarter of the teacher expired, 
when he and his friends resolved to have a great 
musical festival, to wind off with due honor the 
controversy in which they flattered themselves | 
they had been victorious. They wished tohave ° 
an address on the occasion, and applied to the 
pastor to deliver it. He answered that he would 
not speak if Bridge was to lead the singing, but 
would cheerfully give them an address if some 
one else were selected to take the place of a ' 
man whom he regarded as utterly unfit to con- 
duct the devotions of God’s people. The an- 
swer was far from being satisfactory. Bridge » 
must sing, as the festival was designed for his | 
glory. So the party cast about to find a speak- 
er for the great occasion, and were at length 
successful in obtaining one in the person of a 
noted pulpit orator .in a distant city, deposed 
from the ministry, who was glad to make his 
way into another congregation where he knew 
he could never speak on the invitation of the 
pastor. This irregular and disgraceful act of 
the Bridge party closed the campaign. The last 
performance was condemned by the people, and 
the second engagement having run out, Bridge 
departed, to find employment elsewhere, the par- 
ty that had supported him became ashamed of 
their own conduct, gradually returned to their 
respective duties, said as little as possible about 
their late rebellion, and submitted themselves in 
silence to the constituted authorities. 

But it was not until after many years that 
the wounds which this affair had made, were 
healed. The feelings of one part of the people 
were alienated from the other ; the more serious 
and substantial of the congregation had opposed 
the Bridge party, which was composed of the 
younger and lighter portion ; the pastor had been 
so deeply involved in the struggle that his | 
preaching was not received with so much affec- 
tion and tenderness by those from whom he had 
differed ; and it may be that the Word of God 
was not accompanied with that spirit of prayer, 
without which it can never be effectual, and the 
day of final account can alone disclose the ex- 
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tent of the mischief. wrought by those men who 
determined to put in peril the peace of the 
church for the sake of carrying their own points. 
I have been so particular in stating the facts in 
this transaction that it may serve as a warning 
to other churches ; for great is the responsibility 
incurred by that man who puts himself in the 
way of the peaceful progress of the Gospel. 
The Holy Spirit never lingers among a people 
after strife has begun, and who will answer for 
the guilt of grieving away the Messenger of 
Heaven’s saving grace ? 

And now that the root of bitterness was cast 
out, the good pastor addressed higuself with all 
diligence to repair the breach had been 
made. He brought the mighty power of Di- 
vine truth to bear upon the consciences of the 
congregation, and with his characteristic fidelity, 
tenderness and skill, he plied them with those 
considerations which, in the course of time and 
under the blessing of God, resulted in the resto- 
ration of peace. Some of the most reasonable and 
pious of the Bridge party were frank enough to 
go to him and confess their error, and to express 
their strong sense of admiration of his firm and 
Christian deportment during the whole affair; 
but others quieted their consciences by treating 
their minister with a little extra attention, while 
they saved their pride from the manliness of an 
apology, when they knew they were wrong. 
But the singing. That was no better, but worse 
rather. Those on whom reliance had long been 
placed as permanent singers, were disgusted and 
driven from the gallery ; a set of tunes unknown 
to the people was introduced; the new choir 
were unable to sing without their leader, they 
soon scattered; Deacon Small returned to his 
post and rallied a few of the old singers, and 
for a time ‘“ Dundee,” and “ Mear,” and 
* Wells,” with one or two other tunes of equal 
claim to antiquity, were performed upon the re- 
turn of each Sabbath, with a regularity and uni- 
formity svorthy of striking commendation. 

This state of things lasted until it could be 
borne no longer. And I make this remark se- 
riously. It is intolerable that God should be 
mocked with such praise ag is offered to him in 
some of our churches. Not to say anything of 
it as a matter of taste, to gratify the ear of man, 
and exalt the affections of the worshipper; there 
is another light in which it should be viewed, 
and a light in which it is very seldom viewed by 
our churches. I refer to the great truth, that 
God deserves better praise than he gets in those 
temples where little or no attention is paid to 
the culture of sacred music. If that idera- 
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tion were imprinted on the hearts of Christians, 
they would from principle spend time and mo- 
ney in qualifying themselves and others to sus- 
tain this part of public worship with « spirit 
and understanding also.” 

A short time since I was in Boston, and on 
Sabbath morning went to the church where 
Lowell Mason leads the singing, with a choir 
that has long enjoyed the instructions of that 
eminent and able master. I did not know that 
he was the leader, and was not prepared to ex- 
pect anything more than the ordinary singing of 
a church in that refined city. But those words, 


“ Welcome, sweet day of rest 
That saw the Lord arise,” 


came over my soul as if the morning stars were 
singing their Maker’s praise with the opening 
of another Sabbath ; and as the hymn, sweet in 
its own melody, but sweeter in the melody 
which rich music lent it, swelled on my ear, I 
was carried away by the power of the praise, 
now wrapt into a glow of ecstatic feeling, now 
subdued by the melting tones that fell softly and 
sweetly on my responding heart. Yet I did not 
think of the singers, or the leader, or the great 
organ whose deep bass rolled through the tem- 
ple. 1 forgot all these, and felt only that we 
were praising God, in the beauty of his Sabbath 
and sanctuary, and that He who delights in a 
pure sacrifice, was receiving a warm tribute of 
praise from that worshipping people. 


“ My willing soul would stay 
In such a frame as this, 
And sit and sing herself away 
To everlasting bliss.” 


Now it is very true that all congregations can- 
not have Lowell Mason or Thomas Hastings to 
teach them to sing, nor is it needful in order that 
the music may be such as shall be pleasing to 
God and edifying to the people. It requires no 
sacrifice. The practice essential to success in 
this delightful art, is itself a source of elevated 
and rational pleasure to those engaged in it, es- 
pecially to the young, and when the science has 
been cultivated until ski is attained, there is 
scarcely anything that contributes more to the 
harmony and happiness of the social circle than 
this. And if our country churches would re- 
gard this department of public worship, as an 
offering to God, who is not willing to be served 
with that which costs nothing, but who loves 
to lend his ear to the music of his children when 
they sing as they ought, it seems to me that 
there would be a wonderful change in the style 
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of music. In every church theré would be an 
association of those who have musical taste and 
talent, and they would labor diligently to ele- 
vate the standard of public sentiment on this 
subject, and of their success there could be no 
doubt. Pastors have failed of their duty in this 
matter ; for if the pulpit had been faithful in ex- 
hibiting the claims of this part of Divine wor- 
ship upon the conscience of the people, there 
can be no reason to suppose that it would be 
looked upon with that indifference with which 
most of our churches regard it. But I must 
come back from this digression. 

Our old congregation having become thorough- 
ly satisfied that the singing must be improved, 
and placed on a basis of progressive advance- 
ment, sought and found another teacher, who, at 
the general desire of the people, came to esta- 
blish a school and lead the singing on the Sab- 
bath day. This time, Deacon Small and all 
agreed to the proposition. The young people, 
and some of the older ones, attended a school 
one evening every week for several months; the 
old standard tunes, as Old Hundred, St. Thomas, 
Tamworth, Silver Street, &c., were practised 
over and over again, till the whole “ rising ge- 
neration” could sing them with propriety; a 
few new tunes were learned, and learned well, 
and when the teacher went away there were se- 
veral in the school who were well qualified to 
take the lead. The selection was made by the 
school, who voted by ballot ; the elders confirm- 
ed the nomination, and, after that, everything 
went on smoothly. Deacon Small was consi- 
derably mortified that nobody voted for hiin as 
chorister, but he kept his mortification to him- 
self, and each succeeding winter a school was 
opened for the instruction of the young in sacred 
music, and no difficulty was afterwards heard 
of on that head. But there is reason for the 
question propounded at the opening of this re- 
cord, “ Why is the choir so often the source of 
discord in the church?’ I have heard it said 
that singers are naturally nervous, sensitive peo- 
ple, or (to go a little farther into the philosophy 
of the thing), that the mental and physical or- 
ganization of those who have the faculties es- 
sential to a good singer is so delicate that this 
class of the human race is more easily discom- 
posed by trifles than any other. But without 
speculating upon the hidden cause, the fact is 
well known that trouble from this quarter often 
comes—trouble that the influence of the pastor 
and the wisdom of the officers is sometimes 
powerless to remove or relieve. Frequently 
have I seen old, established congregations shak- 
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en to their very centre by these musical feuds, 
when the matter in controversy was so unim- 
portant, the ground of offence so puerile, that it 
can be reconciled neither with religion nor com. 
mon sense. Perhaps some one of the singers 
has heard somebody say that some one else said 
that the singing was not as good as it used to be. 
This remark, perhaps made inadvertently, is re- 
peated and magnified ; the choir hear of it and 
refuse to sing. Sometimes an unpopular indi- 
vidual takes a seat in the choir, and the rest 
resolve to quit the seats unless the unwelcome 
guest withdraws, and he determines to stay if 
he stays alone, and so they Jeave him in {ull 
possession. > the most of these troubles 
grow out of the’employment of unsuitable men 
as leaders of singing in our churches. I have 
known men of notoriously immoral lives to be 
appointed to this responsible office, and then 
most righteously would the sober and discreet 
members of the church rise in opposition and 
refuse to be led in their hymns of ‘praise by a 


* man of profane lips. Here is no place to argue 


the question whether an unconverted person 
should ever be allowed to lead the singing in the 


* house of God, though I cannot avoid entering a 
, dissent to that doctrine sometimes advocated, that 


because you would not call on a man of the 
world to pray in public, so you should not in- 
vite or allow him to sing God's praise in public. 
There is a natural distinction in the two cases 
which can scarcely be made plainer by illustra- 
tion. But it ought to be borne in mind by all 
parties, in every congregation, that the singing 
is a part of Divine worship, the regulation of 
which belongs exclusively to the church, or the 
spiritual officers of the church, and while the 
authority to order it is in their hands, it is not to 
be expected that any man of corrupt life will be 


‘ allowed to take the lead. 


Rt enn 


And if on them rests the responsibility of ex- 
cluding from the orchestra those whom they 
regard as unfit to be there, most emphatically 
does it devolve on them to take measures so to 
train the voices of the people that with every 
Sabbath’s services there may go up to God ac- 
ceptable praise in the courts of his house. 

I perceive that this chapter has taken the 
form of an essay on church music, rather than 
of ancient history, as [ proposed. But the sub- 
ject suddenly took this turn, and has run to this 
point, where I must leave it. And I would not 
leave the reader with the impression that such 
troubles as I have described were common in 
our old congregation. The farthest from it pos- 
sible. ears would roll by and not an event of 
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a troublous kind would occur to make one year 
memorable rather than another, and to show 
how rare were such occurrences as those which 
laid the foundations of this chapter, 1 may say 
that these events transpired when 1 was so 
young as to know nothing of what was going 
on, but they were talked about for many years 
after, and I have written the history according 
to tradition and not from memory. People 
would often speak of the Bridge excitement very 
much as we speak of the Shay’s rebellion, or 
the Revolution—something that happened once, 
but never to be expected again. Probably few 
churches could be found in the length and breadth 
of the Jand where there was more peace and 
less contention than in ours, during the ministry 
of Mr. Rogers. 


Dancine ScuHoos. 


Do you suppose, indulgent reader, that they 
had dancing schools within the limits of that 
congregation? I am at a loss for an answer to 
my own question, for if | have not mentioned 
before I should now remark that there were 
other congregations intermingled with ours, so 
that a large part of the population was under 
other influences, and there were families also 
“that belonged to no church; for whose views and 
practices no one could auswer, and when these 
facts are remembered it will not seem so strange 
that now and then the young folks were foolish 
enough to get up a dancing school in the winter. 
Mr. Rogers was not in the habit of denounc- 
ing the amusement of dancing as sinful in itself, 
or of threatening church discipline if any of the 
members indulged in it. But he frequently al- 
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ment they succeeded in getting enough to agree 
to attend. The school was kept up through the 
winter, and toward spring they were to have a 
“ public,” or a grand finale to their winter per- 
formances. Invitations were sent to all the vil- 
lages within twenty miles, for the fashionables 
to attend, and every arrangement was made for 
one of the most splendid displays which that 
old quiet town had ever witnessed. No expense 
was spared to adorn the room, and many of our 
young ladies, by dint of coaxing and crying, had 
obtained, for the first time in their lives, permis- 
sion to attend a ball. Close by the tavern and 
in full view of the ball-room window, lived one 
of the young ladies who had in the early part 
of the winter been a member of the dancing 
school, but who had been taken sick, and as 
the time for the bal] drew nigh she was evident- 
ly drawing nigh to death. She died on the 
morning of the very day on which the ball was 
to come off in the evening. The news of her 
death fled rapidly over the town, and the most 
active of the getters up of the performance were 
in doubt as to what course it would be necessa- 
ry to take. One of the managers was said to 
be betrothed to the young lady, a member of the 
school, now a corpse in sight of the windows. 
What should they do? The managers met in 
the afternoon and held a consultation. The be- 
trothed was not there, but he sent word that 
there would be a manifest propriety in postpon- 


¢ ing the amusements of the evening. But the 


rest demurred. Everything is now ready, all 
the expense is incurred and will be doubled if 
they defer; the company will assemble ; and so 


> it was decided togoon. Theydid. The young 


luded to it among other follies of youth, as an / 
amusement unsuited to persons of sense, an idle 


waste of time, and leading to evils many and * 
of death, where watchers were sitting by the 


serious. In this way he was able to repress 
the desire for a dancing school among the most 
of the young, and the more intelligent and pious 
of the church discouptenanced and forbade it in 
their families. On@@in a great while when 
the young folks went off for a sleigh-ride, or as- 
sembled for an evening tea-party, they would 


ladies came together, but before the dancing be- 
gan, one of them was looking out of the win- 
dow and saw a dim light over in the chamber 


corpse of one who had hoped to be on the floor 


’ with them. A chill came over the young lady 


as she was looking out; she mentioned to one 


> near her what she had seen, and how it made 


would be had at the tavern in front of the Old * 
White Meeting House, but in these cases the . 


leaders were usually young men from the 
neighboring villages, who had a sort of acknow- 
dedged right to set the fashions, and our boys and 
girls were not slow to follow. 

One winter some of the youngsters determined 
to have a regular dancing school at the tavern 
just named, and after a great deal of manage- 


Orn remem"? 


* But there were many left. 


her feel ; the sadness spread over the group in 
that corner, and one began to complain of sick- 


wind up with a dance, and sometimes a “ ball” ? mess and to make an excuse for going home, and 


then another, till all whose consciences were 
any way tender, had fled from the hall of mirth. 
«On went the 


¢ dance.” And though death was at hand, and 
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one of their number was in his arms, they 
danced till morning. This was the last dancing 
school, and the Jast ball for many, many years, 


in that place. 
The next Sabbath Mr. Rogers gave them a 
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discourse on the subject with special reference 
to the events of the past week. If was the fu- 
neral sermon of Mary Leland ; and did not the 
hearts of those youth thrill when he drew the 
contrast between the chamber of death and the 
ball-room, the grave-clothes and the ball-dress, 
the mourners and the revellers? And when he 
drew from that striking Providence a lesson on 
the vanity of earthly pleasures, and besought 
the young of his flock to turn away from the 


Easter Sunday closes up the pompous ceremo- 
nies of Holy Week. It is the last great day of 
the Popish feast, and the Pope celebrates high 
mass in St. Peter's, This is done but three 
times a year—Easter Sunday, the festival of 
St. Peter and Paul, and Christmas. This day 
also the Pope wears the Tiara or Triple Crown. 
It was first worn by Pope Sylvester, with a 
single coronet. Boniface VIII., about the year 
1300, added a second; and John II. or Urban 
V., it is not certain which, added a third, making 
it a triple crown, representing the pontifical, 
imperial and royal authority combined. But, to 
the day. It was a bright balmy morning, and 
Rome at an early hour seemed waking up to 
some stirring event, and its inhabitants, turned 
out of doors, were pouring towards St. Peter's. 
It is a mile or more from the main part of the 
city to the church ; and the principal street lead- 
ing to it presented two unbroken lines of car- 
riages, one going and the other returning. If 
fora moment you got a view of the street for 
any distance, it appeared like two currents of 
water—one bearing the multitude on, and the 
other returning without them, while between 
thronged the crowd of those on foot. At length 
the Cardinals began to arrive. Carriage after 
carriage, to the number of forty or fifty, came 
dashing along, with black horses, and crimson 
plumes, and gilded trappings, looking like any- 
thing but a cortége of priests. Each had its 
three gaily attired footmen, and {fairly flashed 
with the gold upon them. One carriage, that of 
the Governor of the city, had all the metal about 
it, even to the hubs of the wheel, covered with 
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follies of time and become wise for everlasting 
life, you might have seen the young men hang. 





all over the house, were weeping with grief that 
asked no concealment. 

Shall we continue these sketches or end them 
here? I have two or three chapters more, and 
if the reader will bear them, they shall be forth. 
coming. 


gold, and sent back the sunbeams like a mirror. 


semi-circular colonnade that comes sweeping 
down from either end of St. Peter's, ard disap- 
peared one after another, carriage, horses, 
plumes and all, amid the massive columns that 
formed their triumphant entry. You would 
never take them to#be humble servants of God, 
but rather the grandees of a court, as they in- 
deed were, and crowding, not to a sanctuary, 
but a magnificent temple of art, and thought not 
of God, whom they professed tc worship, but 
of the pageant of which they were to form a 
part. To get an idea of the ceremony, you 
must not imagine St. Peter's crowded, for that 
were well nigh impossible—it was never known 
to be filled, not even when the German army 
was quartered in it. But imagine, if you can, 


nearly two hundred feet wide, with two magni- 
ficent rows of columns stretching along on each 
side of the centre, loaded with the choicest sta- 
tuary. The bottom of this is a tesselated mar- 
ble pavement, and the™arches above richly 
wrought frescoes, bending a hundred and fifty 
feet over your head, while the dome circles 
away on your astonished vision four hundred 
feet in the air, covered with mosaics. Imagine, 
I say, this area, so yast that three such build- 
ings as Trinity Church could be placed under 
the dome alone, without encroaching at all on 
the body of the church, lined and covered over 
with gems of art, and holding on its ample floor 
more than thirty thousand human beings, and 
you will have some conception of the scene that 
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ing their heads in shame, while the young ladies, 





One after another they dashed up tothe glorious ‘ 


an area six hundred and thirty feet long, and { 
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awaits his Holiness as he comes to celebrate 
High Mass. A portion of the army is ranged 
round the nave, to keep it open for the proces- 
sion as it advances up the church. Ina lofty 
balcony are stationed a band of musicians, to 
salute with a triumphal strain the «« Head of the 
Church.” This is the grand preparation that 
precedes the approach of the Pope, and the mo- 
ment he enters the church, borne in a canopy 
on men’s shoulders, the whole chapter receive 
him, and the choir and procession strike up, 
« Tu es Petrus et super hanc petram edificabo 
ecclesiam meam,” &c.—* thou art Peter, and 
upon this rock [ will build my church.” The 
foolish old mai receives all this with becoming 
humility, the procession moves on towards the 


main altar at the far end of the nave, The } 


grenadiers, national troops and Capitoline 
Guard, that stand around the open centre, drop 
on one knee as he passes, and the whole multi- 
tude bow themselves in voluntary homage. At 
this juncture the choir pause in their «Tu es 
Petrus,” and the military stationed in a gallery 
at the end of the church, midway to the roof, 
fill their trampets witb a triumphant salute that 
breaks along the arches and rolls in solemn 
grandeur up the lofty nave, while the great bell 
from without peals forth its acclamations to the 
“two hundred and fifty-seventh successor of the 
great Apostle.” 

I thought at the outset I would give a descrip- 
tion of the procession and its order, the cos- 
tumes of cardinals and eastern bishops, and the 
various ceremonies that preceded the Mass and 
Communion ; together with an account of the 
ordinances themselves. But it would be simply 
to say that his Holiness knelt on a crimson and 
gold cushion—that now he laid aside his tiara, 
and put on his mitre, and now vice versd—that 
he mumbled prayers for which he alone was the 
wiser and none the better—that the dignitaries 
of the church held up the corners of his robes, 
and the choir chanted, and the incense arose, 
and the trumpets brayed, and the throne looked 
very comfortable, and the people seemed 
amused. 
for giving the benediction to the people, and 
then threaded my way through the throng, and 
hastened up to the top of one of the semi-circu- 
lar colonnades that sweep away from St. Peter's, 
to witness this really imposing ceremony. To 


imagine it well, the reader must place before « 
around them, of the swaying crowd, the ocean- 


him a magnificent church with the paved ground 
gently sloping away into an ample area, around 
which these semi-circular colonnades, four co- 
lumns deep, go like two immense arms thrown 





] loitered it out till the time appointed | 
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out from either end of the church to embrace it 
in. A hundred and eighty colossal marble sta- 
tues stand along the top of these colonnades, 
their only balustrade. Two beautiful fountains 
throw up their spray between, while a grey old 
granite obelisk from Egypt towers away in the 
centre. The centre of this area is kept open by. 
the military ranged around it in the form of a 
hollow square. Between them and the steps 
are the living multitude waiting for the blessing. 
Behind the lower file are crammed in a black 
mass the countless carriages. In front of the 
church, and about half way up, is a small gal- 
lery or loggia, as the Italians term it, covered 
with crimson cloth, and shaded by an immense 
piece of canvass. Into this gallery the Pope 
advances to bless the people below. 

Standing on the top of one of the colonnades, 
leaning against the base of a statue, I hada 
bird’s eye view of the whole multitude ana pa- 
geant below. Forty or fifty thousand people 
stood there ina dense mass. [It was a grand 
spectacle and I contemplated it with mingled 
feelings, yet with the deepest interest. There 
was the soldier in his cap and plume, and there 
the peasant in his picturesque garb, and there 


“the beggar in his rags. The Pope had not yet 


made his appearance, and, indeed, for the time 
being, I quite forgot him. It was a pageant and 
a farce, combining all the magnificence that 


> dazzles the crowd, and all the folly that « makes 


the angels weep.” 

Nearly under me, far down, were a group of 
pilgrims, ragged and dirty, lying along the no- 
ble steps, apparently unconscious of all around 
—their staves leaning across them, their head 
on their hand, and they either nodding or fast 
asleep. One boy held my attention for a long 
time. He lay on the hard stones fast asleep, 
and his father asleep beside him. Suddenly* 
there was the prolonged blast of a solitary 
trumpet. The father started up from his slum- 
ber, and supposing the Pope was about to ap- 
pear, roused his boy beside him, so that they 
might not Jose the invaluable blessing. The 
tired, drowsy little fellow rose half way up and 
then fell back again heavily on the steps fast 
asleep. The Pope did not appear, and the fa- 
ther, too, soon sunk away in deep slumber be- 
side his son. They had wandered far from 
their quiet home to receive the blessing of the 
Holy Father. Reckless of the magnificence 


like murmur that went up to heaven, they had 
fallen asleép under the shadow of St. Peter's. 


: That boy, ragged and dirty as he was, had-also 
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his dreams, and his palace, and objects of ambi- 
tion ; but they were all far away, and many a 
weary mile must be traversed before he would 
be amid them again. _ What a change, to be 
waked from that quiet dream by the sound of 
trumpets, and instead of his own rude hut by 
the mountain stream, to find the lofty cathedral 
before him, and the rumor of thousands around 
him! 

Suddenly came the shout of trumpets, and as 
suddenly ceased again, and there stood the Pope 
in the Loggia, clad in his robes of state, and at- 
tended by his gorgeously clad cardinals. The 
sea of human faces was upturned to him, as 
clasping his hands he engaged in a short prayer, 
which none but those who stood beside him could 
hear. When it was over he spread out his 
hands over the vast assembly that sunk as one 
man to the earth, while the long ranks of sol- 
diers kneeled, with their bayonets erect, under 
the open sky. The benediction, which none 
but those near the person of the Pope could 
hear, was then pronounced, and a bull anathe- 
matizing all heretics thrown out upon the air, 
and lo! the pageant was over. The multitude 
sprung to their feet—drum and trumpet pealed 
forth their gladdest notes—the cannon of St. 
Angelo thundered back the joy, and the bells 
threw in their clangor to swell the jubilee that 
made the very city reel. The mighty throng 
swayed and tossed like a moving sea—the steady 
ranks wheeled into order—horses gallopped over 
the area—carriages rattled ainid the confusion, 
and the living stream went pouring onward to 
the city. The people had been blessed in word 
but not in deed; and I thought of a conversa- 
tion I once had with a vetturinorespecting his Ho- 
liness. Speaking of the condition of the lower 
classes, their wages, poverty, and distress, he 

«became highly excited, and closed up with say- 
ing, “the poor are taxed for their land and 
what they raise on it. It is nothing but tax, 
tax, till they have nothing left. A poor peasant 
cannot bring a chicken into Rome without pay- 
ing a duty on it to the Pope ; and what does he 
get in return for all this? La sua benedizione 
una volte peranno! Non é un benedizione, é 
un maledicione.” “His blessing once a year 
—it is not a blessing but a curse.” This was 
strong language for a Catholic to use, and | 
looked on him in undisguised astonishment. 
Has the blessing of his Holiness fallen so low 
in the estimation of the lower classes? How 


utterly worthless then to the more intelligent! ; 


The people come to gaze on the magnificent 
farce and go away to sneer, There is a feeling 











* accomplish this, men have to be let dowa with 
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deeper than superstition, and that is wan: 
The nerve that hunger tortures is more sensi- 
tive than all others, and the Pope will find he 
can starve his people into heretics faster than 
all Christendom can convert them. The pomp 
and pageantry that formerly controlled the mul- 
titude are every day becoming less and less ef. 
fective. It is hard to dazzle the imagination 
when the stomach is clamoring for food. Men 
begin to ask questions of their rulers, and the 
most ignorant can ask, “cui bono ?” to the lord- 
lest entertainment. And high as the king may 
sit, and infallible as the Pope may be, he has 
yet to answer these questions directly and piain- 
ly, and wo be to him when it is understood and 
felt he can give no satisfactory answer. 

After all the ceremony is over, you can walk, 
if you will, through St. Peter’s and view its 
magnificence.- On one side is arranged a row 
of temporary confessionals, with a placard over 
each, in every language im the civilized world. | 
There the Arab, Russian, German, Greek, » 
Swede, Spaniard and Englishman, can confess | 
his sins in his own tongue, and receive absolu- 
tion. Poor wretches are kneeling before them, 
pouring the tale of their sorrows and sins into 
the ears of the yawning confessor, who dis- 
misses them, one after another, with lightened 
consciences, though not with purer hearts. At 
sun-down, if not too tired, you can return and 
stroll over the marble pavement and listen to 
the vespers that, chanted in a side chapel, come 
stealing sweetly out into the amplitude, and float 
away among the arches in ravishing melody. 
The lamps are burning dimly before the altar— 
twilight is deepening over the glorious structure, 
and forms in strange costumes are slowly pass- 
ing and repassing over the tesselated floor. The 
heart becomes subdued under the influence of 
sight, and sound,.and a feeling almost of super- 
stition will creep over the sternest heart. The 
gloom grows deeper, leaving nothing distinctly 
seen, while that vesper hymn comes stealing 
out on the bewildered ear, like a strain from the 
unseen world. 

But in the evening is the grandest display of 
all. During the day the interior of St. Peter's 
has done its utmost to magnify his Holiness, and 
at night the exterior must do its share of gloii- 
fication. This great building, covering several 
acres, is illuminated in its entire outer surface. 
It is an operation of great expense, and at- 
tended with much danger. It is caused by sus 
pending four thousand, four hundred lanterns 
upon it, covering it from the dome down. To 
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ropes, over every part of the edifice, and left 
dangling there for more than an hour. Even 
from the base of th@jhurch they look like in- 
sects creeping over the surface, Hanging down 
the precipitous sides of the immense dome, stand- 
ing four hundred feet high in the air, is attend- 
ed with so much danger, that the eighty men 
employed in it always receive extreme unction 
before they attempt it. The last sacrament is 
taken, and their accounts settled, both for this 
world and the next, so that death would not, 
after all, be so great a calamity. The Pope 
must amuse the people, and glorify his reign, 
though he hazard human life in doing it. But 
he has the magnanimity to secure the sufferer 
from evil in the next world. If a rope break, and 
the man is crushed into a shapeless mass on 
the pavement below, his soul immediately as- 
cends to one of the most favored seats in Para- 
dise. He fell from God’s church—he died in 
the attempt to illuminate it, and in obedience to 
God’s vicegerent on earth. How can the man 
help being saved? But to make assurance dou- 
bly sure, the Pope gives him a passport with 
bis own hand, which, he assures the poor crea- 
ture, St. Peter, who sits by the celestial gates, 
will most fully recognize. This is very kind 
of the Pope. If he kills a man, he sends him 
to heaven, and secures him a recompense in the 
next world for all he lost in this. The ignorant 
creature who is willing to undertake the peril- 
ous operation for the sake of a few dollars, 
wherewith to feed his children, believes it all, 
and fearlessly swings in mid heaven, where the 
yielding of a single strand of the rope would 
precipitate him where the very form of humani- 
ty would be crushed out of him. 

But one forgets all this in looking at the illu- 
mination, which it is impossible to describe. 
There are two illuminations. This first is 
called the silver one, and commences about eight 
o’clock in the evening. These four taousand, 
four hundred lamps are so arranged as to reveal 
the entire architecture of the building. Every 
column, cornice, frieze and window—all the de- 
tails of the building, and the entire structure, are 
revealed in a soft, clear light, producing an ef- 
fect indescribably pleasing, yet utterly bewilder- 
ing. It seems an immense alabaster building, 
lit from within. The long lines of light, made 
by the column, with the shadows between—the 
beautiful cornice glittering over the darkness 
under it—the magnificent semi-circular colon- 
nades all inherent with light, and every one of 
the hundred and eighty statues along its top sur- 
mounted with a lamp, and the immense dome 
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rising over all, like a mountain of molten sil- 
ver, in the deep darkness around, so completely 
delude the senses that one can think of nothing 
but a fairy fabric suddenly lighted and hung in 
mid heavens. This effect, however, is given 
only when one stands at a distance. The 
Pincian hill is the spot from which to view it. 
All around is buried in deep darkness, except 
that steadily shining glory. Not a sound is 
heard to break the stillness, and you gaze, and 
gaze, expecting every moment to see the beauti- 
ful vision fade. But it still shines calmly on. 
This illumination lasts from eight to nine, 
and just as the bell of the Cathedral strikes 
nine, sending its loud and solemn peal over the 
city, a thousand four hundred and seventy-five 
torches are suddenly kindled, beside the lan- 
terns. The change is instantaneous and almost 
terrific. The air seems to waver to and fro in 
the sudden light—shape and form are lost for a 
moment, and the vision which just charmed 
your senses is melting and flowing together. 
The next moment, old St. Peter’s again draws 
its burning outline against the black sky, and 
stands like a mountain of torches in the deep 
night, with a fiery cross burning at the top. 
How the glorious structure burns, yet uncon- 
sumed! The flames wrap it in their fierce em- 
brace, and yet nota single detail is lost in the 
conflagration. There is the noble fagade in all 
iis harmony, and yet on fire. There are the 
immense colonnades wavering in the light, 
changed only in that they are now each a red 
marble shaft. The statues stand unharmed, 
and all fiery figures. The dome is a vast fire- 
ball in the darkness, yet its distinct outline re- 
mains as clear as at the first. The whole 
mighty edifice is there, but built all of flame— 
columns, friesco, cornice, windows, towers, 
dome, cross—a temple of fire, perfect in every 
part, flashing, swaying, burning in mid heavens. 
The senses grow bewildered in gazing on its 
intense brilliancy, and the judgment pronounces 
it an optical illusion, unreal, fantastical. Yet 
the next moment it stands corrected—that 1s St. 
Peter’s, flaming, unconsumed in the murky hea- 
vens. Hour after hour it blazes on, and the last 
torch is yet unextinguished when the grey twi- 
light of morning gpens in the east. This you 
say is a glorious spectacle ; yes, but it is on 
Sabbath ng—The successor of the apostle 
—the spiritual head of the church—the “ vice- 
gerent of God on earth has sanctified the Sab- 
bath by this glorious illumination in honor of 
the son of God!” What a preposterous idea, 
what a magnificent folly! And do you think 
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the modern Roman is so complete a fool as to 
believe in the propriety and religion of all this? 
By no means. He admires and enjoys the 
spectacle, then sneers when it is over. 

There are hundreds who go to witness it and 
return ta, their homes with dark and bitter 
thoughts in* their bosoms. The patriot (for 
there are’ patriots still in Rome, mindful of her 
ancient glory), to sigh over his degenerate 
country—the poor and half starved artisan (for 
there are many such in the imperial city), to 
curse the watchfulness of his monarch agd spi- 
ritual father, who in this costly amusement 
robbed hundreds of mouths of their daily bread. 
Could one look through the darkness that wraps 
Rome and beneath the calm surface that is pre- 
sented to the eye, he would see rebellion enough 
were it once harmonized and concentrated, to 
shake the papal throne into fragments on its 
ancient foundations. The flames around St. 
Peter’s would be seen to be typical of the moral 
fires around the seat of Papacy. But the em- 
brace of the latter would not be found so harm- 
less as that of the other, and men would not 
gaze on it in such pleasing ecstacy, but with 
the dark forebodings of him who feels the first 
throb of a coming earthquake. The years do 
not move round in a tread-mill, but each pushes 


on its fellow and all are tending to a certain 
goal. They have their mission and God his 
designs, and he is stupid and blind who believes 
that man can always be deluded by the same 


follies. The age of interrogation has com- 
menced, Men begin to ask questions in Rome 
as well as here, and every one telis on the fate 
of papacy more than a thousand cannon shot. 
Physical force is powerless against such ene- 
mies, while pageantry and pomp only increase 
the clamor and discontent. 

How much more befitting the head of any 
church however corrupt, or the monarch on 
any throne however oppressive, to take the 
thousands of dollars spent in these two illumi- 
nations and buy bread for the poor! Were this 
done, the day of evil might be postponed ; for 
on the Pope’s head would be rained the bless- 
ings of the poor, which under the government 
of God are always so powerful to avert evil. 
The money squandered on tgese illuminations 
would have poured joy through hearts that 
seldom feel its pulsations, and bee® a benedic- 
tion that the poor would have understood and 
appreciated. To spread out one’s empty hands 
over the multitude is an easy thing and accom- 
plishes nothing. But with those hands to fill 
thousands of hungry mouths, would accomplish 
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much and exhibit something of the paternal 
care of a ** FaTHer.” 
But this does not close the ceremonies of 


Holy week. The Pope furnishes one more ' 


magnificent spectacle to his subjects and his 
flock. The next night after the grand illumi- 
nation is the “ Girandola,” or fire-works of his 
Holiness, and we must say that he does far 
better in getting up fire-works than religious 
ceremonies. This “Girandola” does credit to 
his taste and skill. It is the closing act of the 
magnificent farce, and all Rome turns out to 
see it, About half way from the Corso—the 
Broadway of Rome—to St. Peter’s, the famous 
marble bridge of Michael Angelo crosses the 
Tiber. The castle of St. Angelo, formerly the 
vast and magnificent tomb of Adrian, stands at 
the farther end. This castle is selected for the 
exhibition of the fire-works. None of the 
spectators are permitted to cross the bridge, so 
that the Tiber flows between them and the ex- 
hibition. There is a large open area as you 
approach the bridge, capable of holding twenty 
or thirty thousand people. In a portion of this 
near the river, chairs are placed to be let to 
strangers at two or four pauls apiece, according 
as one is able to make a good bargain. The 
windows of the neighboring houses that over- 
look the scene are let weeks beforehand. The 
ordinary price of a seat, or even of a good 
standing spot in one of these houses, isa scudi 
or dollar. Towards evening the immense crowd 
begin to move in the direction of St. Angelo, 
and soon the whole area, and every window 
and house-top, is filled with human beings. 
About eight the exhibition commences. The 
first scene in the drama represents a vast Go- 
thie cathedral. How this is accomplished I 
cannot tell. Everything is buried in darkness, 
when suddenly, as if by the touch of an en- 
chanter’s wand, a noble Gothic cathedral of the 
size of the immense castle, stands in light and 
beauty before you. The arrangement of the 
silver-like lights is perfect, and as it shines on 
silent and still in the surrounding darkness, you 
can hardly believe it is not a beautiful vision. 


It disappears as suddenly as it came, and fora } 


moment utter darkness settles over the gloomy 
castle. Yet it is but fora moment. The next 
instant a sheet of flame bursts from the summit 
with a fury perfectly appalling ; white clouds 
of sulphureous smoke roll up the sky, accom- 
panied with molten fragments and detonations 
that shake the very earth beneath you. Itis 
the representation of a volcano in full eruption, 
and a most vivid one too. Amid the spouting 
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fire, and murky smoke, and rising fragments, 
the cannon of the castle are discharged, out of 
sight, almost every second. Report follows re- 
port with stunning rapidity, and it seems for a 
moment as if the solid structure would shake to 
pieces. At length the last throb of the voleano 
is heard, and suddenly from the base, and sides, 
and summit of the castle, start innumerable 
rockets, and serpents, and Roman candles, 
while revolving wheels are blazing on every 
side. The heavens are one arch of blazing 
meteors—the very Tiber flows in fire, while 
the light, falling on ten thousand upturned faces, 
presents a scene indescribably strange and be- 
wildering. For a whole hour it is a constant 
blaze. The flashing meteors are crossing and 
recrossing in every direction—fiery messengers 
are traversing the sky overhead, and amid the 
incessant whizzing, and crackling, and bursting, 
that is perfectly’ deafening, comes at intervals 
the booming of cannon. At length the pageant 
is over, and the gaping crowd surge back into 
the city. Lent is over—the last honors are 
done to God by his revealed representative on 
earth, and the Church stands acquitted of all 
neglect of proper observances. Is it asked if 
the people are deceived by this magnificence ? 
By no means. A stiager, an Italian, stood by 
me as I was gazing on the spectacle, and we 
soon fell into conversation. He was an intelli- 
gent man, and our topic was Italy. He spoke 
low but earnestly of the state of his country, 
and declared there was as much genius and 
mind in Italy now as ever, but they were not 
fostered. An imbecile, yet oppressive govern- 
ment monopolized all the wealth of the state 
and expended jt in just such follies as these, 
while genius starved and the poor died in want. 
[ have never heard the poor Pope so berated in 
my own country. At the close of the repre- 
sentation of a volcano, 1 remarked that it re- 
sembled perdition. “Yes,” said he, with a 
most bitter sneer, ‘ hell is in Rome nowadays,” 
Had the Pope or one of his gensd’armes heard 
it, he would have seen the inside of a prison 
before morning. I was exceedingly interested 
in him, for he was an intelligent and earnest 
man, and when | turned to go away I took 
him by the hand and bade him good bye, say- 
ing, another day is finished. “Yes,” he re- 
plied, with the same withering sneer, “« another 
day of our Master, another day of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ.” I was perfectly 
thunderstruck at the man’s boldness. Such a 
satire on his Holiness and his mode of celebrat- 
ing a holy day, in the midst of a crowd, startled 
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me, and I trembled lest his imprudence should 
bring down on him the vengeance of papal 
power. But the man’s heart was evidently 
full of bitterness at the mockery and folly be- 
fore him, while his country lay prostrate in the 
dust. “ Addio,” said he, as he shook my hand, 
and the next moment was lost in the crowd. 
Many a time have | thought of him since, and 
would give much to know his after history. 
Perhaps he has before this suffered as a conspi- 
rator, and gone with the multitude of those 
whose tongues his Holiness has silenced in 
prison or death. And yet the man was right. 
What a close to religious ceremonies had these 
last two nights been! Their moral effect on 
the people was like that of any fire-works, 
with the exception that the successor of the 
apostle had got up these and graced the Sabbath 
with the illumination, having provided before- 
hand for the breaking of a few necks, by ad- 
ministering the Jast sacrament to the poor crea- 
tures who climbed up St. Peter's. The sanctity 
and infallibility of the Spiritual Father are not 
so easy to believe in under the shadow of the 
papal throne, and it puzzled us prodigiously to 
account for the conversions to Catholicism of 
English and Americans in Rome. How a man 
of ordinary sense and penetration can become a 
Romanist in Rome, is passing strange. The 
hollowness of the whole system so plain to be 
seen—the almost open farce the Pope and his 
cardinals enact in the face of intelligent men, 
would be sufficient, we should think, to pre- 
vent a man of common shrewdness from adopt- 
ing the belief. It seemed to us that there was 
no effort to conceal the mockery from clear- 
sighted men. The whole parade and pomp ap- 
peared to be got up for the express purpose of 
deluding the ignorant by dazzling their senses, 
and it was expected other men would coincide 
solely on the ground of being “‘ particzpes crimi- 
nis.” It was like a party procession, designed 
to influence only the more ignorant and impul- 
sive. And yet there are found those who, in 
the face of it all, and in direct opposition to 
their early education and more mature prejudi- 
ces, embrace the Roman Catholic religion. Yet 
these are such men as become Mormons, and 
Millerites, and Quakers at home. There isa 
class of those who seem fitted by nature to pre- 
fer the inconsistent and ridiculous in religion, 
rather than reason and common sense. They 
appear to have a strong desire to be made fools 
of, and the greater the folly, the stronger their 
tendency towards it, and the greater their tena- 
city when once it is embraced. 
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How changed were our feelings, as at mid- 
night we strolled away to the Coliseum, and 
lingered amid its cavernous arches and listened 
to the sighing of the wind among the trees that 
waved along its tops, while the full moon pass- 
ed silent and serene along the tranquil heavens. 
I had been to see a Christian féte by the Tiber, 
and I stood where the Caesars had once their 
fétes and pleased the crowd by turning wild 
beasts loose on Christians. Romans had gath- 
ered there by tens of thousands to see Chris- 
tians die, and Romans assembled now to see 
the illumination of a Christian Pope. What 
revolutions Time effects! His chariot wheels, 
as they roll along, drag down thrones and em- 
pires, and leave on their ruins a Christian Em- 
peror and a Christian government. They roll 
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its ruins lie seattered over the ruins of its foe. 


- 
on, and Christianity is stretched in the dust and 


They will still roll on, and another scene is to ° 


be displayed on the ruins of both, and more 
glorious than either. Ruins may be piled on 
ruins, till history “ with all its volumes vast” 
$* seems to have but one page, yet there is one 


throne and one kingdom yet to be erected, { 


? 
; 
which shall stand the assaults of time and 
never grow old. Prophecy is true, though we 
cannot discern how it is to be accomplished. 
? The « Man of Sin” is to be slain, though we 
cannot see the sword lifted for his destruction. 
All human experiments fail, but the final Divine 


experiment will end the chaos of human errors, 


and bring order and light into the moral world. 


THE BLUE VIOLET. 


(SEE ENGRAVING.) 


Crass, Penfandria—Order, Monogynia. Natu- 
ra! Order of Jussieu, Violacez. 

Generic Description Calyx, five-leaved or 
deeply five-cleft: corol irregular, with a horn be- 
hind—in some of the species the horn is wanting, 
or marked merely by a prominence: anthers 
slightly cohering: capsule one-celled, three- 
valved. 

Specific Description.—Villose throughout : 
leaves ovate, cordate, crenately and coarsely 
toothed, decurrent into the subulate petiole ; pe- 
duncle somewhat four-sided ; divisions of the 
calyx ciliate, ovate, obtuse, entire at the base ; pe- 
tals entire, veiny, white at the base, upper one 
narrower, generally naked, but sometimes villose 
near the receptacle—lateral ones thickly set 
with beards, upper petal marked with deep blue 
lines. 

Geography.—The Violet is found in almost 
all parts of the world—less abundant within the 
tropics of Asia, than in most other parts. It 
abounds in South America, with this remarka- 
ble difference from ours, however: there, nearly 
all the species are shrubs, while here, they are 
herbaceous, killed by the autumnal frosts, and 
shooting forth again in the Spring. We believe 
all the species are American, unless it is the V. 
odorata, which was probably introduced from 
Europe, but is now extensively cultivated in our 
gardens. 


Medicinal Properties.qpThe roots of all the 
; Violacee appear to an emetic property 
in a greater or less degree—the South American 
Species possessing it in greater strength than 
others. The Viola Ipecacuanha was formerly 
supposed to afford the [pecacuanha root. Dr. 
Eberle says, “the root of the sweet-scented 
violet (V. odorata) possesses considerable eme- 


it contains a very large proportion of emetin ; 
and Boullay found a peculiar alkaline principle 
in every part of the plant, and gave it the name 
of violin. The flowers of this last-named spe- 
cies are remarkable for their delightful odor and 
the peculiar richness of their colors, and these 
qualities they readily impart to aqueous liquors. 
A syrup prepared from a watery infusion is said 
to be an agreeable and useful laxative for chil- 
dren, but it is chiefly valued on account of its 
affording a delicate test of the presence of un- 
combined acids and alkalies—acids chan ging 
its blue to a red, and alkalies to a green color. 
The Viola tricolor is a well known, beautiful lit- 
tle plant, blossoming from May to October. Its 
beauty is greatly improved by high cultivation, 
and for its vivid and varied colors it has become 
a cherished garden flower, called by differeat 
names, as Heart’s-ease, Pansies, Garden Violet, 
&c. Itis considered a useful remedy in several 
kinds of eruptive diseases. The roots of the 
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Viola canina, are pretty strongly emetic and 
cathartic. The Viola pedata is mucilaginous, 
and employed as a demulcent. 

Like the rose, this flower has ever been a fa- 
vorite with poets, and has been permitted also 
to play an importani part in fabled history. 
lov, the Greek name of the Violet, is traced by 
some etymologists to 16. Ovid and Virgil in- 
form us that it first sprung from the earth at 
the command of Jupiter, that it might be food 
for 16 during her metamorphosis.” 

Its origin is traced by others to Ia, the daugh- 
ter of Midas and wife of Atys, whom Diana 
changed into a Violet in ofder to hide her from 
Apollo; hence it is considered an emblem of 
Modesty, and by personification is represented 
as saying—Il faut me chercher—I must be 
sought after. 

In another fable it is asserted that Venus, in 
running to meet the loved Adonis, trod upon a 
thorn, and the blood which flowed from the 
foot of the goddess, changed the color of this 
flower, which before was white, to its present 
purple hue. 

Among the poets who have honored the vio- 
let in their song, we admire Herrick in the fol, 
lowing simple lines : 


Welcome, maids of honour; 
You doe bring 
In the Spring, 

And wait upon her. 


* Ovid. Met. 1, v. 748.—Virg. Ain. Book 7, v. 
789. 
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She has virgins many, 
Freshe and faire ; 
Yet you are 

More sweet than any. 


Twamley, too, pays a worthy tribute to the 
same modest flower. 


I know thou art oft 

Passed carelessly by, 

And the hue so soft 

Of thine azure eye 
Gieams unseen, unsought in the leafy bower, 
While the heartless prefer some statelier flower 
That they eagerly cull, and when faded, fling 
Away with rude hand as a worthless thing. 
Not such is thy fate : not thy beauty’s gift 
Alone bids thee from thy bower be reft ; 
Not thy half-closing, dewy and deep blue eye; 
But the charm that doth not with beauty die. 
’Tis thy mild, soft fragrance makes thee so dear, 
Thou loveliest gem of the floral year! 


That child of Nature, the illustrious Shak- 
speare, in the loftiest flights of his powerful 
imagination, scorns not to stoop and descant 
upon the merits of the humble Violet; and all 
its charms seem tenfold more charming when 
its grace, elegance and loveliness are praised by 
his wonderful harp. In his « Twelfth night,” 
what a beautiful comparison of soft music to a 
breath of wind passing over its bed ! 


That strain again—it had 2 dying fall! 

O! it came o’er my ear like the sweet south 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odor. 


WHAT IS AFFECTION? 


What is Affection? *Tis a flow’ret rare“ 

That blooms unnoticed by the passers by ; 
Which thrives in silence, droops when in the air, 
And dies when gazed on by the vicious eye. 

What is Affection? °Tis a jewel bright, 
Buried beneath the ocean’s tossing wave ; 
Which soon decays if brought into the light, 
But shines in splendor in its lonely cave. 
‘Tis a milk-white dove, 
Begot in Heaven, and fledged in Paradise ; 
First found by Adam, and bestowed in love 
On our first mother, who, with beaming eyes, 
Gazed joyously upon the beauteous gift, 
And gave her bosom for its place of rest ! 


What is Affection? 
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THE TENNENTS. 


Tue name of Tennent is more identified with 
the progress of evangelical religion during the 
first half of the last century, especially in 
the Presbyterian church, than almost any 
other of which our country can boast. The 
family emigrated from Ireland in the early part 
of the last century; and the father, Rev. Wil- 
liam Tennent, who had received Episcopal or- 
dination in his native country, on his arrival 
here became a Presbyterian, and settled ulti- 
mately at Neshaming in Pennsylvania, about 
twenty miles north of Philadelphia. Here he 
was instrumental in establishing a seminary of 
learning, which was long known by the name 
of the «« Log Cabin College,” and at which were 
educated several of the most distinguished men 
whose names adorn the history of the Presbyte- 
rian church. He had four sons who devoted 
themselves to the ministry; but only the two 
who were most distinguished will be embraced 
in the present narrative. 


GILBERT TENNENT 


was born in Ireland, 1703, and was about fif- 
teen years of age when he came with his father 


to this country. He was the subject of early 
religious impressions; and after a protracted 
season of conviction and alarm, his mind was 
brought to repose with a good degree of confi- 
dence in the promises of the Gospel. Still he 
was occasionally subject to distressing doubts, 
insomuch that he shrunk from the office of the 
ministry, to which his feelings inclined him, and 
for a year or more, engaged in the study of me- 
dicine, with an intention to devote himself to 
the medical profession. Subsequently, how- 
ever, his doubts in respect to his own spiritual 
state, in a great measure disappeared, and he 
prosecuted the study of theology under his vene- 
rable father, and in due time became a licensed 
preacher of the Gospel. 

Toward the close of 1726, he was ordained 
and installed pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
in New Brunswick, New Jersey, and for a time 
he was quite the idol of his congregation. The 
church, however, was deeply sunk in formal- 
ism ; and when the truth began to take effect in 
the conviction and conversion of sinners, that 
portion of the church who were strangers to the 
power of religion, revolted at the faithfulness 
and pungency of his ministrations, and assumed 
toward him an attitude of the most determined 
hostility. They not only denounced his preach- 
ing as grossly fanatical, but charged him with 
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abominable immoralities, which, if the charges 
had not been utterly false, would have marked 
him for an outlaw from society. But amidst al] 
this malignant opposition, his Christian meek- 
ness and forbearance never deserted him. 
Though he felt deeply the wounds which were 
thus attempted to be inflicted upon his character, 
he never yielded his convictions of duty, in re- 
gard to the mode of his preaching, but kept on 
proclaiming the most offensive parts of his mes- 
sage with unflinching fidelity. He was not only 
enabled ultimately to triumph over the opposi- 
tion which was carried against him, but was 
privileged to witness large accessions to the © 
church of such as he doubted not were the 
genuine subjects of a gracious renovation. 

The period to which we are referring was | 
distinguished by the splendid itinerating minis. ° 
try of Whitefield, through various portions of ° 
this country. He had just gone, like a blazing 
star, through New England; and the minds of 
the people, especially in Boston and that vicini- 
ty, had become very generally awake to the in- 
terests of religion ; and he felt greatly the im- 
portance of the work being sustained and car- 
ried forward, which had been begun through 
his instrumentality. He had become acquainted 
with Mr. Tennent, and had formed a high esti- 
mate of his powers as a preacher, and thought 
he would be just the man to occupy the field 
which he had himself been obliged to leave ; he 
therefore earnestly counselled and entreated 
him, in compliance with the wishes of some of 
the more prominent ministers in Boston, to tra- 
vel into New England, and labor for a season 
in that field, which seemed white and ready to 
the harvest. Mr, Tennent listened to his friend's 
advice, and after due reflection and prayer, de- 
termined to set off on a preaching tour through 
New England. We have not been able to learn 
exactly how long he was absent on this tour, 
but he seems to have travelled extensively in 
Connecticut and Massachusetts, preaching in 
many of the more important towns, and in Bos- 
ton and that vicinity, which was the principal 
field of his labors, he remained a considerable 
time. A large portion of the ministers gave 
him a cordial reception, and regarded him as 
having more of the spirit of Whitefield than any 
other man whom they had seen; though there 
were a considerable number who looked upon 
him as nothing better than an enthusiast, and 
upon the word which he was endeavoring to 
promote, as a mere matter of fanatical delusion. 
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But in almost every place in which he preached, 
great success attended his labors. Multitudes 
flocked to hear him, of whom many became 
deeply impressed by the truth, and by their sub- 
sequent lives, gave evidence of a thorough 
change of character. 

During this tour to which we have referred, 
he evinced some singularities of manner, which 
we can scarcely regard as having been consist- 
ent with good taste or the general decorum that 
is due to the services of the sanctuary. He was 
accustomed to enter the pulpit with a greatcoat, 
girt about him with a leather girdle, and with 
his hair, contrary to the usage of the time, un- 
dressed. Whatever might have been his mo- 
tive in assuming this rustic appearance,’ we by 
no means regard his example in this respect as 
worthy of imitation ; and wherever we see any- 
thing approaching to it at this day, we always 
fear that it is the result of false humility, or, at 
least, that the individual knows not what man- 
ner of spirit he is of. We do not believe that 
the truth of God is ever the more powerful, be- 
cause the preacher puts ona garment that is un- 
befitting the dignity of his, office; and we feel 
quite sure that Tennent’s great success was not 
in consequence of that, but in spite of it. 

But notwithstanding this | See he was 
as far as possible from a fanatical spirit; he 
gave not the semblance of countenance to any 
of those extravagances which so materially 
marred that glorious work of Divine grace, in 
which he was engaged. While he preached 
with wonderful power, and exposed the refuges 
of lies in which many false professors had en- 
trenched themselves, and denounced the spirit of 
forinality, no matter where it might be found. 
he was always a staunch advocate for the order 
of God’s house, and resolutely opposed the idea 
that laymen might take upon themselves the ap- 
propriate duties of the ministry; and he was 
particularly cautious in discriminating between 
the precious and the vile in reference to admis- 
sion to the church. In short, he had no com- 
munion with either of the extremes of the day ; 
he was equally far removed from those who, in 
their blindness or their formality, looked upon 
the work as a mere effervescence of natural 
feeling, having little or nothing of true religion 
in it, and those who, by their fanatical excesses, 
were laboring, undesignedly, indeed, to bring the 
work into contempt. Neither of these parties in 
the church, could be expected to regard his min- 
istrations with favor; but all who were desi- 
rous of seeing a true work of divine grace, free 
from all spurious admixtures, carried forward 
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with great power, met him in the spirit of a cor- 
dial sympathy and earnest co operation. 

We are unable to learn precisely at what 
time he left his charge at New Brunswick ; but, 
in 1743 he established a new church in Phila- 
delphia, consisting chiefly Of those who had 
been hopefully converted under the ministry of 
Whitefield. And this was subsequently the 
principal field of his labors, Tite church grew 
and multiplied through his instrumentality, 
while his more general influence reached to all 
the interests of religion, especially in the deno- 
mination to which he belonged. 

In 1753, Mr. Tennent was commissioned to 
visit Great Britain, in company with Rev. Mr. 
(afterwards President) Davies, to solicit funds 
in aid of the infant college of New Jersey. Dur- 
ing his stay in London, he had the pleasure of 
meeting his friend Mr. Whitefield, whom be 
found a zealous co-operator in reference to the 
object of his mission. Mr. Tennent, though by 
no means possessed of the fascinating powers 
of oratory which rendered his colleague, Mr. 
Davies, so great a favorite in the British pulpit, 
yet commanded great respect in every circle in 
which he moved; and his efforts in hehalf of 
the college, both in England and Scotland, were 
highly successful. He. returned to his charge 
some time in the year 1754, and from that time 
continued his labors among them without much 
interruption, till near the period of his death, 
which occurred some time in the year 1765. 

Mr. Tennent possessed uncommonly vigorous 
powers of mind, and a ready and powerful elo- 
quence,-though he certainly was not “Mstin- 
guished for the graces of oratory. In a delibe- 
rative assembly he excited great influence, not 
only on account of the just and comprehensive 
views which he usually took of whatever sub- 
ject presented itself, but on account of the uni- 
versal confidence which was felt in his integrity 
and wisdom. The division of the Synod of 
Philadelphia, which marked an epoch in the 
history of the Presbyterian Church in this cqun- 
try, was occasioned chiefly by the difference that 
existed between Messrs. Tennent, and White- 
field and their followers, on the one hand, and 
the more lax and formal portion both of the cler- 
gy and laity on the other; and as Mr. Tennent 
had had a principal agency in bringing about 
the separation, he was also the chief instrument 
in effecting a re-union. With a view to the ac- 
complishment of this object, he wrote a treatise 
of considerable length and no small degree of 
ability, entitled, “the Peace of Jerusalem ;” and 
when the union was actually effected, in 1758, 
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he seems greatly to have rejoiced in it, as an 
admirable triumph of the true spirit of the 
Gospel. 

Mr. Tennent, though he could not be called 
a voluminous writer, was yet the author of some 
twenty publications’ on various subjects—most 
of them pamphlets—which show that he 
carried a vigorous pen, and was especially as- 
tute in conducting a controversy. Scarcely 
any of these publications are now met with, 
and none of them unless by accident; but if 
they were to be collected—if indeed that now 
be possible—and re-published, we doubt not 
that their intrinsic merit, as well as their au- 
thor’s iliustrious name, would render the vo- 
lume most welcome to the Christian community 
at large, and especially to the Presbyterian 
church. 

We believe that very few of Gilbert Tennent’s 
autograph letters are now extant; the only one 
that we have ever met with or ever heard of, is 
the one which we here insert, addressed to the 
Rev. Dr. Stephen Williams, of Longmeadow, 
Mass., shortly after he had made his famous 
preaching tour through New England. The 
letter is a valuable relic, particularly for the tes- 
timony which it bears against certain extrava- 
gances which were common at that day, and 
which have been unhappily revived in our 
own. 


“ Rev. and Dear Sir :* 

“ | rejoice to hear that my poor labors have been 
of any service to any in New England. All glo- 
ry bego the great and glorious God, whren out of 
the mouths of Babes and Sucklings He is pleased 
sometimes to ordain praise. I rejoice to hear of 
the progress of God’s work among you this last 
Summer, and that there are any appearances of 
its continuance, Blessed be God. 

“ Dear Brother, as to that particular you men- 
tioned in yours, viz.: of Laymen being sent out 
to exhort and teach, supposing them to be real 
converts—I cannot but think if it be encouraged, 
and continued, it will be of dreadfull consequence 
to te church’s peace and Soundness in princi- 
ples. I will not gainsay but that private persons 
may be of service to the Church of God by pri- 
vate, humble, fraternal reproofs and exhortations, 
and no doubt it is their duty to be faithfull in 
those things; but in the meantime, if Christian 
prudence and Humility do not attend their es- 
says, they are likely to be prejudicial to the 
chutch’s well-being—but for ignorant young 
Converts to take upon them authoritatively to in- 
struct or exhort publicly, tends to introduce the 
greatest error and the greatest anarchy and con- 


* This letter bears no date. 
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fusion. The ministers of Christ should be apt 
to teach and able to convince gainsayers ; and it 
is dangerous to the poor Church of God when 
those are novices whose lips should preserve 
knowledge. It is base presumption, whatever Zeal 
be pretended, notwithstanding, for any person to 
take the honor to themselves unless they be 
called of God, as Aaron. I know rash, hardy 
young Zealots are apt through ignorance, incon- 
sideration and pride of Heart, to undertake what 
they have no proper quelifications for, and thro’ 
their imprudences and enthusiasm, the Church 
of God suffers. Dear Brother, I think all that 
fear God should rise against and crush the en- 
thusiastic cockatrice in the Egg. Dear Brother, 
the times are dangerous we live in. Perhaps the 
reviving of God’s work in divers places is but a 
prelude to astorm. The churches in America 
and elsewhere are in great hazard of enthusiasm. 
We have need to think of the maxim—With- 
stand the beginnings. 

“There is a late sect come to this part of the 
country called —— —— whose principles are a 
confused medley of rank Antinomianism, Arme- 
nianism and Quakerism. They are the most 
subtle, plausible sect that ever I saw, and are 
like to do much mischief here. Pious people 
where they go do generally divide. Things this 
way seem to ripen fast for a storm. Faithfull 
ministers are here brought to the Bar, and to be 
condemned tho’ imnocent. May Zion’s King 
protect this Church. I add no more but love, 
and beg a remembrance in your prayers. 

“Giitpert Tennent.” 


WittmMm Tennent 


Was the brother of Gilbert, and was born in 
Ireland, 1705. We cannot ascertain that there 
is any record of the history of his earliest years 
now extant. He seems, however, while he 
was yet quite a youth, to have had his thoughts 
directed seriously to religious things, and to 
have formed the purpose of devoting himself to 
the Christian ministry. The first event of any 
importance that is recorded concerning him, is 
the remarkable trance of which he is generally 
known to have been the subject. He is said to 
have spoken of it very early in the course of 
his life, and then only to some of his most inti- 
mate friends. He communicated many of the 
particulars to the late Dr. Elias Boudinot, who, 
many years subsequent to Mr. Ts death, em- 
bodied them in a narrative, and gave them to 
the world; but that narrative is now hardly 
ever met with, unless it be in some of the old 
magazines that were published in the early part 
of this century. We happen to have received 
the statement from the lips of an individual, 
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the Rev. Doctor Woodhull, Tennent’s successor 
at Monmouth, to whom he himself communi- 
cated it, He informed us that when he was an 
undergraduate at Princeton college, a rebellion 
occurred among the students, which rendered it 
necessary that the trustees of the college should 
be assembled, and that he was sent to Mon- 
mouth to notify Mr. Tennent of the proposed 
meeting. They left Monmouth together just at 
evening; and shortly after they had commenced 
their journey, Mr. Woodhull stated to Mr. 
Tennent, that he had heard of his having once 
been the subject of a remarkable trance, and 
that if he felt free to do so, he should be glad 
if he would relate to him some of the particu- 
lars of it. After remarking that it was a sub- 
ject on which he always felt reluctant to speak, 
he gave him substantially the following ac- 
count. 

Having for some time pursued his theological 
studies under the direction of his brother Gil- 
bert at New Brunswick, and being nearly 
ready to be examined for licensure by the Pres- 
bytery, he was attacked by a violent fever, 
which, after a few days, was supposed to have 
terminated his life. During his illness he had 
had distressing doubts in respect to his own 
spiritual state, and while he was holding a con- 
versation in Latin with his brother in relation 
to the uncertainty of his prospects, he suddenly 
swooned, and to all human appearances, the 
spirit had fled from the earthly tabernacle. 
Preparations were accordingly made for his fu- 
neral the next day; though one of the persons 
who assisted in laying him out, noticed, as he 
thought, a slight throbbing under the left arm. 
His physician, who was also his particular 
friend, was absent at the time of his supposed 
death; and being informed on his return at 
evening, of what had happened, and especially 
of the slight tremor in his flesh which had 
been noticed, besought his brother to postpone 
the funeral another day; and though it was 
contrary to his brother's notions of propriety, 
he finally yielded to his importunity and con- 
sented to a postponement. Meanwhile, the 


physician employed every means by which he. 


could hope to effect a recuscitation, and was 
constantly occupied over the body of his friend 
night and day; but when the hour for the fu- 
neral arrived on the next day, there was no 
apparent change in the state of the body, though 
the physician was still not satisfied that death 
had taken place. He then obtained leave of 
his brother to have the funeral delayed another 
hour, and then half an hour, and finally a 
24 
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quarter of an hour; and at the close of the last 
mentioned time, when his brother had become 
not only impatient but well nigh indignant, that 
a corpse should be thus trifled with—to the 
overwhelming surprise of all who were present, 
the dead man opened his eyes, and at the same 
moment heaved a horrible groan. Another 
hour elapsed before any further indications of 
life were perceived, when he w.ered another 
groan, and then relapsed again into apparent 
insensibility. Yet another hour passed, and he 
began perceptibly to revive, and never after- 
wards became insensible. He, however, reco- 
vered his health very slowly, and it was a full 
twelvemonth before he was completely restor- 
ed. After he had so far regained his strength 
that he was able to walk the room, his sister, 
who had remained at home as his nurse on the 
Sabbath, was engaged in reading the Bible, and 
he asked her what she had in her hand. She 
replied, “the Bible.” He inquired “ what Bi- 
ble »” and he added that he did not know what 
the Bible was. She burst into tears, and told 
him that he had known well what it was. 
When his brother Gilbert came from church, 
she stated to him what had happened, and it 
was found upon examination, that no trace of 
his former knowledge remained; that he was 
unable to read, and did not even know the 
alphabet. He was then taught in the rudiments 
of learning, as if he had been a little child; 
and while he was reciting a lesson one day to 
his brother in Cornelius Nepos, he suddenly 
clapped his hand to his head, as if he were in 
pain, and then told his brother that he hada 
sort of dreamy recollection of having seen or 
heard that before. Gradually his memory re- 
covered its power, his knowledge all returned 
to him, and he could speak the Latin language 
with the same fluency that he did previous to 
his remarkable illness. 

At the time when the swoon took place 
which was supposed te be his death, he 
stated that he instantly found himself in the 
regions of the blessed, and his first feeling 
was a feeling of unutterable transport that, not- 
withstanding all his anxious doubts, he was 
safely landed in Heaven. He found himself 
under the direction of a gracious guide, and saw 
before him a glory which it was impossible for 
him to describe, and heard from the midst of that 
glory songs of thanksgiving and praise which 
completely entranced his soul with ecstacy. 
He asked Jeave of his guide to join the glorified 
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company who were there assembled; but the 
} guide, instead of granting him permission, laid 
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his hand upon his shoulder, and said to him, 
«You must return to the earth.” The news, 
he said, was like a sword piercing his very 
soul, and the next moment he remembered to 
have seen his brother and the doctor standing 
before him. The whole time seemed to him 
not more than ten or twenty minutes; and the 
intelligence that he must come back to the 
world, produced a shock that caused him to 
faint repeatedly. His recollection of these 
scenes was so vivid, notwithstanding he forgot 
everything else, that for three years the songs 
of the ransomed seemed to be continually trem- 
bling on his ear; and he lived every day and 
every hour, as if he expected to be taken up to 
mingle in those glories to which he had been 
once so nearly admitted. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Tennent was always 
reluctant to speak of the revelations that were 
made to him during this period of suspended 
animation, he wrote out a minute account of 
what he saw and heard, so far as mortal lan- 
guage could describe it, with a view to its being 
made public after his death, but his death hap- 
pening during the period of the revolutionary 
war, when the part of the country in which he 
lived was the theatre of great commotion, his 
papers, by some casualty, were destroyed, and 
this important manuscript among them. It 
might have contained things which Infinite 
wisdom saw best should be learned for the first 
time, not on earth but in Heaven. 

Shortly after Mr. Tennent’s health was re- 
stored, he was licensed to preach the gospel, 
and his first efforts in the pulpit met with very 
great and general acceptance. He was soon 


called to take charge of the Presbyterian church : 
in Freehold, Monmouth county, which had ° 


been recently vacated by the early death of his 
brother John, and having accepted their call, 
he was regularly ordained and installed as their 
pastor in October, 1733. 

Not long after his settlement, he became, in 
consequence of his great inattention to worldly 
concerns, not a little involved in debt; and on 


remarking one day to a friend, that he knew ° 
not how he should extricate himself or be able / 


to live upon his salary, his friend remarked to 
him that the best antidote to all this kind of 
embarrassment would be found in a prudent 
wife, and advised him earnestly to get married. 
Mr. T. expressed himself favorable to the sug- 
gestion, but remarked, that he had no sagacity 
in such matters, and had not the least idea how 
he should set about it. His friend told him that 


. he had a sister-in-law-—Mrs. Noble, in New 
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York—a widow, who was in every way suita- 
ble to be his wife, and that if he desired it, he 
would undertake to bring about the connection. 
Mr. T. instantly consented to the proposal, and 
the next day accompanied his friend to New 
York to settle the preliminaries. On being in- 
troduced to Mrs. N. he was greatly pleased 
with her appearance, asked her the decisive 
question, and received the decisive answer in 
conformity to his wishes. He then returned to 
Freehold and supplied his pulpit on the next 
Sabbath, and on the Monday following, hasten- 
ed to New York, and was married; so that 
in-less than one week from the time that the 
idea of forming such a connection first occurred 


¢ to him, he was on his way home, accompanied 


by a rejoicing bride. She proved a great trea- 
sure to him through life; lightening his cares, 
sympathizing in his trials, and showing herself 
every way worthy of his devoted affection. 
There is another tradition of Mr. Tennent, 
somewhat analogous to the story of the trance, 
which deserves here to be noticed. He was 
accustomed to have his two public services on 
the Sabbath during the summer season, with an 
intermission of only half an hour. On one oc- 
casion, in the interval between the two services, 
while he was walking in a forest contiguous to 
the church, and musing on the character of God, 
especially on his wisdom as displayed in the 
work of redemption, his mind became so a- 


’ tranced by his contemplations, that he fell pros- 


trate on the ground, unable to sustain himself 
beneath the insufferable brightness of the Divine 
presence, by which he felt himself surrounded. 
When he had revived a little, he ventured to 
entreat God that he would withdraw himself 
from him, else the visions of Divine glory which 


* he beheld would deprive him of life. As he 


did not return to the church at the usual time, 
some of his elders went in pursuit of him, and 
found him lying upon the ground, apparently 
almost lifeless, and utterly unable even to ex- 
plain to them the cause. After a little time they 
raised him up, and by his request carried him 
into his pulpit, where, after he had remained 
some time in prayer to God that he would so 
far hide himself from him that he might be ena- 
bled to address his congregation, he broke forth 
in such an overpowering strain concerning the 
matchless wisdom of Jehovah, the subject which 
had been occupying his thoughts, that his audi- 
ence were completely overwhelmed, and very 
many received impressions which were matured 
into a genuine conversion. 

It was not to be expected that a man of such 
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exalted piety, and withal, of such unshrinking 
faithfulness as Mr. Tennent, should escape the 
temptations of the adversary and of wicked 
men ; and accordingly we find that, on one occa- 
sion at least, he was placed in circumstances of 
extreme jeopardy, and was saved from having 
the last degree of ignominy heaped upon him, 
only by the special interposition of Providence. 
At the period now referred to, the efforts of the 
more active and spiritual part of the ministry 
were very generally denounced as enthusiasm, 
and every opportunity was sought to hold up 
such men as Mr. T. to the opprobrium and 
ridicule of the world. There was associated 
with him a Mr, Rouland, who had been brought 
up with him at the Log College, and who was 
distinguished not more for his fervent piety than 
his commanding eloquence. There was also 
at this time prowling about the country, a noto- 


rious character by the name of Tom Bell, who ; 


combined great shrewdness with great depra- 


vity, and who resembled Mr. Rouland so much 


that he had been mistaken for him even by 
some of Mr. R’s most intimate friends, Avail- 
ing himself of this resemblance, he went into 
the county of Hunterdon, and stopping in a 
congregation where Mr. R. had formerly preach- 
ed once or twice, but was not well known, he 
passed himself off for the minister ; and as the 
congregation was then vacant, he engaged to 
remain and pass the ensuing Sabbath with 
them. As he was on his way to church on 
Sabbath morning—he riding with the family in 
a wagon, and his host riding on a very fine 
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horse by their side—he suddenly discovered < 
that he had left his sermon behind, and begged 
of the gentleman the favor that he would per- | 


mit him to mount his horse and return for his 
sermon, that he might be on the spot in time to 
commence the service. The gentleman, of 
course, consented to the proposal, upon which 


Bell rode back to his house, and rifled his desk, » 
» nent, during the whole judicial procedure, was 


and then rode off at full speed in a different di- 


rection, always taking care to call himself, ; é 
§ the most entire confidence in God, and had eveu 


wherever he stopped, Mr. David Rouland. 


It happened that, at this time, Mr. Rouland - 
had gone with Mr. Tennent and two other per- 
sons into some part of what is now the Siate : 
of Delaware ; but immediately on his return he ; 
was arrested and charged with the robbery, and | 


gave bonds for his appearance at court in due ‘ 


season. Accordingly he was tried, and being 
able, through Mr. Tennent and his other two 
friends, to prove an alibi, he was acquitted, 
greatly to the mortification of his enemies, who 
had had glorious anticipations of seeing him in 
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the pillory. But though discomfited once, they 
were not yet discouraged. They immediately 
indicted for perjury the three persons, one of 
whom was Mr. Tennent, by whose testimony 
Mr. Rouland had been acquitted. At the time 
appointed for the trial, Mr. T. went to Trenton, 
fully believing that in some way or other God 
would appear for his deliverance ; but in case 
he should be sentenced to the pillory, as he 
knew was possible, he had prepared a sermon 
to preach to the multitude while he should be 
undergoing the punishment. At Trenton he 
met his brother Gilbert, who had come from 
Philadelphia, and several eminent lawyers who 
had volunteered their services in his defence ; 
but when they inquired of him concerning his 
witnesses, he replied that he had none. They 
told him that the trial must then be put off, as 
he would certainly be convicted; but he utterly 
declined even consenting to any delay. As 
they were on their way to the court house, the 
lawyers rebuking him for thus presuming, with- 
out a warrant, upon providence, he was met by 
a man and woman, who asked him if his name 
was Tennent. He replied, “yes,” and then in- 
quired if they had any business with him. The 
answer was, “you can tell best;” and they 
then proceeded to state that they were at the 
house (it is believed as servants), where he 
stayed at a certain time in Delaware, and that 
a few nights before, they had dreamed three 
successive times that he was in great trouble at 
Trenton, and that nobody but themselves could 
relieve him, and they had come to see what 
was the matter. Mr. T. immediately took them 
into the court house, and produced them as 
witnesses in his behalf, after which there was 
rendered a unanimous verdict of not guilty. 
We have heard that the record of these famous 
proceedings is still extant, and may be seen 
among the public archives at Trenton. 

It is an interesting fact that while Mr. Ten- 


perfectly composed, and evinced nothing but 


prepared a sermon to be delivered from the pil- 
lory, yet when the whole was over, he seemed 
temporarily to lose his fortitude, and well nigh 
to sink under the burden of his recollections. 
He went from Trenton to Philadelphia with his 
brother, and on his return, as be approached 
Trenton, he accidentally cast his eyes at the 
pillory, when he was so much horror-struck 
that it was with difficulty that he could remain 
upon his horse. When he reached the door of 
the inn, he was so near fainting, that he was 
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, relations of life. 
; tions, which he felt most keenly, though he met 
, them with perfect submission to the Divine will. 
» He was eminently the father and friend of his 








_ private and public strifes. 
, patriot, and felt himself called upon to do every- 
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‘ obliged to have assistance in order to dismount, 
~ and it was some little time before he so far re- 
* covered himself as to be able to proceed on his 
. journey. 


Yet another tradition— which, if it borders a 


- little upon the ludicrous, we were assured by 
_ Dr. Woodhull, is undoubtedly authentic. One 
- night he was awakened out of sleep by a 
. strange feeling in his foot, and upon examina- 
. tion, he found that he was minus one of his 
- toes, It was supposed to have been bitten off 
: by a huge rat, but Tennent himself used humor- 
: ously to say that he believed the devil had got 
: it, and he was quite welcome to it, for it was 
: all he ever would get of him. 


Mr. Tennent was most exemplary in all the 
He had seen domestic afflic- 


* congregation, and had an admirable facility at 
, communicating private as well as public in- 


struction. His discourses from the pulpit were 
earnest, pungent, effective, without any attempt 
on his part to appear the orator. He was 


_ greatly in request as a peacemaker, and had 


an agency far and near in bringing to an end 
He was a devoted 


thing that was consistent with his character as 


. a Christian minister, to sustain our country’s 


cause against the tyranny of Great Britain. He 
died in the midst of the revolution, but not till 
he had offered up many prayers that our strug- 
gle for liberty might be crowned with success. 
Mr. Tennent’s last sickness was violent and 
short. It was a fever which, in his old age, he 
had not vigor of constitution enough to with- 
stand. His death scene was full of triumph, 
and his funeral brought together a vast assem- 
blage from the whole surrounding country, who 
were anxious to render this sad tribute to his 


memory. His death occurred on the 8th March, 
1777. 
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There are many other anecdotes related of 
him, which our limits do not permit us to state, 
which strikingly illustrate various features of 
his character. On the whole, he was unques- 
tionably one of the most remarkable men of his 
time. We have forborne to remark on the 
peculiar character of his experience, though it 
opens a wide field, not only for the contempla- 
tion of the Christian, but for the speculations 
of the philosopher. For ourselves, we pretend 
to pass no judgment upon it, but leave the facts, 
which we cannot doubt are fully authenticated, 
to the reflection of our readers. 

We have found no unpublished letter of Wil- 
liam Tennent, that is at all of public interest; 
but the following brief letter, addressed to the 
Rev. Dr. Wheelock, of Lebanon, Conn., may 
give the reader some little idea of his style of 
epistolary writing. The hand is exceedingly 
awkward and cramped, and it is presumed that 
he never recovered his original handwriting 
after his trance. 


“ Freexnovp July 15, 1762. 
“ My Dear Dear Brother, 

“T hope you will excuse my not writing. It 
is realy ocasioned by the hury of Business, and 
my incapacity of doing it in any proper manner. 
Sure I am yt you cant be beter for time and eter- 
nity than my soul desires. 

“It may be agreeable to you to know that I 
have been aquainted (intimately) with Mr J. L. 
for sixteen years, and can freely Recommend him 
as a faithful prudent friend, to be trusted in mat- 
ers of the greatest importance; uncomonly gift- 
ed in teaching and governing, se far as he has 
been improved. If he becomes as dear to your 
heart as God has made him to mine youl be 
comfortable together. I think youl find he is 
equal for your purpose. 

“lam much indisposed cannot enlarge youl 
excuse this hasty scribble. Be assured it is only 
wrote as a testimony of the unfeigned luve of 

“ Your poor sinning but 
very loving B,r in Jesus, 
“Wa Tennent.” 
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THE ANGEL WIFE. 


Sue was my own, my idol one— 
I loved her as an angel might ; 
And when she died my day, my sun 
Was robed within the shades of night : 
Like to the star, the evening star, 
That breaks in beauty o’er the glade, 
She shed her influence afar, 
Till death made all her beauty fade. 


The church-yard now—a grassy knoll, 
And marble slab upreared above— 
A hearse—a pall—a mournful toll, 
Are all that can my spirit move. 
These o’er my wakeful vision fling 
Remembrances of days that were, 
While tears and sighs successive spring, 
That I no more may gaze on her. 


Yet at the sacred twilight hour— 
Ere night her mantle spreads around— 
{ leave my lone, deserted bower, 
And enter on the holy ground ; 
There, kneeling by the hillock’s side, 
With swelling heart and upturned eye, 
The spirit of my angel-bride 
Doth gaze upon me from the sky. 


THE ELIGIBLE SITUATION. 


BY PROF. J. ALDEN, D. D. 


« Wuar does Mr. Millson say about William ?” 
said Mrs. Barton to her husband, as he retarned 
from a visit to that gentleman. 

«He has not given a decided answer, but I 
think he will take him.” . 

“ T hope he will ; it will be such an excellent 
place. I shall be perfectly satisfied if we can 


_ get him in there; Mr. Millson is such a plea- 


sant man, and the business is so pleasant. Do 
persuade him to take William, if you can.” 

« He will take him if he thinks it to be for 
his interest to do so. Business men do not have 
much to do with persuasion. As I said, I think 
he will take him.” 

Mr. Barton’s manner manifested nothing of 
the interest and anxiety so evident in his wife. 
Yet William was his only son, for whom he 
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felt the strongest affection. The idea of making 
a merchant of him originated with Mrs. B. In 
deference to her wishes, rather than in accord- 
ance with his own judgment, he had taken mea- 
sures to place him in the store of Mr. Millson, 
a leading wholesale merchant in the city 

After the conversation above related, both the 
speakers relapsed into silence, and sat gazing 
steadily upon their glowing wood fire. Mr. 
Barton began life in the country, as a chimney 
builder, which led him, perhaps now that he 
was comparatively rich, to eschew stoves and 
grates. He was now a master builder in this 
city, lived in a neat and comfortable style, and 
was highly esteemed as an efficient, upright 
man. While he sat gazing on his hickory fire, 
he was mentally arranging matters so as to 
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bring his various contracts to 
the appointed times. 

Mrs. Barton was thinking of the charming 
prospects of her son, who was soon, she doubted 
not, to become a confidential clerk in the large 
wholesale establishment of Millson& Co. As 
her ideas of a wholesale store were not very ac- 
curate, her active fancy soon placed him behind 
a mahogany counter, displaying the richest silks 
to some of the richest ladies in the city. She 
was naturally tempted at once to secure him a 
fortune by a marriage with one of them: but 
an indistinct recollection of the phrase “ archi- 
tect of one’s own fortune,” prevented this, and 
she made him a partner in the firm—the equal 


completion at 


of Mr. M. in wealth—the envy of Mrs. Calder, ; 


who had migrated from the same country place 
with Mrs. Barton, and assumed some superior- 
ity, as her husband, in virtue of a small shop 
of flannels, cottons, ribbons, and tape, wrote 
himself merchant, instead of builder. So active 
were her thoughts, so like reality her visions, 
that her eye sparkled, and a proud maternal 
smile played upon her lips. 

The spell was broken by her husband remark- 
ing, with a smile, “ You are greatly pleased, 
my dear ?” 

* Oh, I was only thinking.” 

** Of what ?” 

« How well William will do at Millson’s.” 

**T hope he will, if he should go there; but 
not ten out of every hundred who engage in 
mercantile pursuits succeed.” 

«But he will,” said the fond mother; and 
what mother could think otherwise of her son? 

“I hope he may,” said the cooler father, 
“ but it were safer to keep him with me.” 

« But then, you know, husband, how hard 
you have had to work, and how slow have 
been your gains, and the business is—” not 
as genteel, she was about to say, but discretion 
(not always within call) came to her aid—« not 
as pleasant as that of a merchant.” 

“« That depends on a person’s taste at first, 
and habits afterwards. He would not be 
obliged to go through the severe labor of my 
early years. It would be a great deal better to 
keep him with me, if you only thought so.” 

Mrs. Barton replied only by a shake of the 
head, and again there was silence. 

The subject of the conversations and fancies 
above described, was a singularly prepossessing 
young man of seventeen. He had hitherto 
passed the larger portion of his time at school. 
lt was now time for him to enter upon some em- 
ployment. He was not averse to that of his 
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father ; but then it was not in keeping with his 
genteel figure ; a fact known, however, to Mrs, 
Barton alone. He had no idea that the employ- 
ment of the father was unworthy of the son. 

Mr. Barton, we have said, was a builder, and 
a man of sterling integrity. He was not a pro- 
fessor of religion. He was the son of a pious 
father in the church, in the pilgrim land, and 
from his earliest infancy, was singularly inof- 
fensive and correct in all his conduct. He was - 
a regular attendant upon public worship, and a 
liberal supporter of the institutions of benevo- 
lence. On the subject of personal religion he 
maintained a rigid reserve. 

Mrs. Barton was an honest, good-tempered, 
warm-heated woman—a native of the same 
village with her husband. She had married 
him from pure affection, when he wrought by 
the day as a common mason. When he re- 
moved to the city, and increased in wealth, the 
idea of the genteel began to develope itself in 
her mind, and to seek a local habitation in ex- 
ternal acts. This subtracted somewhat from 
the sum of happiness which they had other- 
wise enjoyed. Mrs. B. had early connected her- 
self with the church, and possessed the confi- 
dence of her brethren and sisters. In her early 
life, she had distinguished herself by her per- 
sonal Jabors in the eause of benevolence, and 
even now, she was by no means to be classed 
among those who have a name to live and are 
dead. Everybody said she was a good woman ; 
only she was a “little flighty” sometimes. 
What was meant by the expression, “a little 
flighty ” cannot be stated with entire exactness. 
In general, it was understood to have some con- 
nection with the development of the idea of the 
genteel. She carefully instructed her children in 
religious truth, and endeavored to lead them to 
the Lamb of God. She thus acquired a strong 
influence over them, though it was somewhat 
weakened by occasional inconsistencies, the re- 
sult of the influence of increasing wealth. 

During the day in which the events above 
noticed occurred, William was absent from the 
city on business for his father. When he re- 
turned, his mother met him, not only with her 
usual smile, but with a manner that betokened 
the possession of an important secret, which 
was not to be communicated without due solicit- 
ation. This was not very unusual with her, 
and was, in truth, a little unpleasant to her son, 
who had the plain straight-forwardness of his 
father, and disliked al] mystery. On such oc- 
casions, he had found, from experience, that 
silence led to the speedier explanation. Accord- 
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ingly, having given her an affectionate salute, 
he seated himself, took up the newspaper, and 
awaited the result with gravity, not to say indif- 
ference. Mrs. Barton was a little vexed, or 
rather grieved (for her amiable nature seldom 
allowed the rise of feeling amounting to vexa- 
tion), at his want of curiosity; and could we 
then have looked into her heart, we might per- 
haps have seen a slight regret connected with 
the thought that he was a little too much like 
his father—a little too calm in view of the bril- 
liant career that lay marked out for him in her 
imagination. 

But this soon passed away. With a smile 
such as the fond mother bestows on the son of 
her hopes, she turned towards him and said, 
“ My son, I wish to speak with you.” Wil- 
liam laid down the newspaper and replied, 
« Well, mother.” 

“ Your father expects to get you a place in 
Mr. Millson’s store.” 

“ [ shall be satisfied with that, mother, if I 
can do what is required of me ; and there is no- 
.thing like trying.’’ 

“ Satisfied! you ought to be very—,” proud 
of it, she was about to say, but recollected her- 
self and said, “ thankful.” 

“Well, I am then,”,smiling at her em- 


barrassment, which he perfectly understood, | 


“and hope Mr. Millson will be satisfied with 
me.” 

«I have no doubt of that, he is such a plea- 
sant man.” ‘ 

« Have you ever seen him in his warehouse 
in a busy time; or when the news of a few 
thousand dollars of bad debts reached him? 
Men are commonly pleasant in the presence of 
ladies. I hope I shall find many things plea- 
sant there, but I shall go prepared to find many 
things that are not so.” 

«Oh, no, you will not; there wili be nothing 
to do but to show the goods and sel! them—and 
such superior goods as they must keep. You 
will make yourself so agreeable to the custom- 
ers, especially to the ladies, that they will prize 
you highly.” 

« Who will—the ladies ?” 

« Nonsense ; you know who I mean—Mr. 
Millson and his partners.” 

« You forget, my dear mother, that in a whole- 
sale establishment ladies are not seen, unless it 
be a cousin or a particular friend, who buys at 
cost, and makes the clerks as much trouble as 
a customer who makes a bill of a thousand dol- 
lars, And then the youngest clerk has not 
much to do with selling goods. But, at any 
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rate, it will not be as hard as my father’s begin- 
ning.” 

This allusion to the trowel marred a little 
the fair picture of her imaginings, but it was 
nearly repaired by the expression, “ That was a 
long time ago, William.” It was plain that it 
had almost faded from her memory. 

“I think I should enjoy myself better with 
my father, but if you think it best for me to go 
into a store, I will do my best.” 

“I know you will; I have no doubt you will 
be very happy, and—,” she was about to say, 
become very rich, but conscience checked her, 
and she ended the sentence with a very unne- 
cessary repetition of the words, ‘ very happy.” 

The next evening, when Mr. Barton came in, 
the eager looks of his wife asked the question 


} to which he replied, «Mr. Millson has con- 


cluded to take William.” 

“Has he ?”’ said she, in a manner strongly 
contrasting with that of her husband. « When 
is he to go” 

“ Next Monday.” 

“He was going with me to Newark, then, 
but if they want him on that day, we can go 
some other time.” 

« You must expect to do without his compa- 
ny in future ; his time will be at the control of 
his employers.” 

« Yes, but they will Jet him have some recre- 
ation ; they are not always busy in the store. 
Mr. Millson often leaves the city for months, 
and so does Mr. Grant—at least, he was at the 
Springs last summer.” 

« Mr. Millson, the head of the firm, is a dif- 
ferent person from the youngest clerk, and so is 
Mr. Grant, the head clerk. It will not be pro- 
per for William to ask leave of absence for an 
hour, unless in case of the most pressing neces- 
sity.” 

«« Well, he will not be the lowest clerk long ;” 
and she consoled herself by the indulgence of a 
little incredulity as to the inferior condition of 
the lowest clerk, and was certain that an excep- 
tion would be made in favor of her son 

« William,” said Mr. B., “ will you step to 
the book-store and get the last number of the 
Polytechnic Review ”” 

“ With pleasure, sir.” You could have in- 
ferred a great deal of William's character from 
the manner in which he uttered then these 
words, and proceeded to execute the order. 
There was an affectionate deference, as great as 
if the father had handled silks or law books, 
in his early days, instead of brick. There was 
the evident presence of the idea, that to obey is 
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not a sacrifice—is not inconsistent with due in- 
dependence. It is wonderful how much of cha- 
racter a single expression or act may indicate, 
in circumstances favorable to unstudied expres- 
sion. 

When William had left the room, Mr. Bar- 
ton remarked, “I hope, my dear, this business 
will turn out well, but ] have not acted accord- 
ing to my best judgment.” 

Mrs. B. was alarmed for a moment at the 
serious manner in which he spoke. «I hope 
you have not let me influence you to do what 
is not for the best—what you really think is 
not for the best.” This was sincerely said, for 
with all her flightiness, she generally obeyed 
the Bible rule, to reverence her husband. “I’m 
sorry I said so much. He had better not go.” 

I have agreed with Mr. Millson that he 
shall come on Monday.” . Seeing the pain of 
his wife, he added, «I hope and trust all will 
be well. It is right that your wishes should be 
consulted, you have had the chief training of 
him, and have done it well.” And he looked 
upon her with a tenderness that would have 
become a “born gentleman.” She was melted 
to tears, and threw herself into his arms, de- 
claring that he was “ the kindest husband that 
ever lived”—a proposition which contained less 
of exaggeration than most which are uttered 
under the influence of passion. 

When William returned, no further allusion 
was made to the subject. Mr. Barton was oc- 
cupied with the pages of the Review, William 
with a volume of Manly, and Mrs. Barton with 
her own thoughts. She soon repaired the dam- 
ages done to the fancy road she had constructed 
for her son, and employed herself in watching 
his rapid progress. 

On the next day Mrs. Barton received a call 
from her pastor—a descendant of the old puri- 
tan stock—an able and faithful minister of the 
New Testament. He often visited his people, 
not for relaxation or amusement, or to increase 
his popularity, or to promote his interests, but 
to learn their spiritual wants, and to speak a 
word in season to those who are weary. The 
young of his charge received especial attention. 
When you heard his affectionate inquiries un- 
mingled with compliment, his kind suggestions 
for their benefit so unobtrusively offered, you 
saw the difference between the attentions which 
are prompted by a heart devoted to duty, and 
those which are the result of policy and profes- 
sional routine. 

He inquired for the son, and she eagerly 
hastened to tell him of the arrangements which 


: cle to the salvation of the soul. 
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were made for him, expecting the warm sympa. 
thy of the good man in her joy. She saw 
from his countenance that she was mistaken; 
this checked her ardor, and her voice was dis- 
tinctly tremulous when she asked, «« Do you not 
approve the arrangement ?” 

He did not like the form of the question, for 
it implied an authority on his part, which he 
never assumed : he did not give a direct answer, 
but hesitated for a moment, and said, “ Do you 
know the character and habits of Mr. Millson, 
and of the young men with whom he is to as- 
sociate ?” 

“T only know that he is a very pleasant 
man, and one of the most eminent and honora- 
ble merchants in the city.” . 

“ That I am not disposed to dispute, but you 
need not be told, my sister, that a man may be 
pleasant in his manners, and what the world 
calls an honorable man, and yet be without 





‘ God—nay, may not even be a believer in Chris- 


tianity. And the young men with whom he is 
to spend the larger portion of his time, whom 
he is to look up to—it is very important that 
their influence be of the right kind. They 
must have an influence for good or for evil over 
your son.” 

“Do you know anything of Mr. Millson’s 
character?” asked M¥s. B., with painful solici- 
tude, for her unchristian conduct and its proba- 
ble consequences began to flash upon her mind. 

The pastor, thinking it possible that the ar- 
rangement had not been completed, proceeded 
to state that Mr. Millson was regarded as a man 
of unblemished commercial integrity—that he 
occasionally attended church in the morning of 
the Sabbath—that he gave dinner parties on 
that day—that he was opposed to evangelical 
Christianity—and exerted a positive influence 
against it among those in his employment. 
The young men in his establishment were 
all remarkable for ability and attention to busi- 
ness, but none of them were professors of reli- 
gion, or attendants on a searching ministry. 

Mrs. Barton’s heart sunk as she heard these 
statements. The pastor saw it, and thinking it 
best to leave her with her own thoughts, and 


$ with God, took an affectionate leave. 


She retired to her chamber and wept in the 
bitterness of her soul. The whole guilt and 
bearing of her conduct were now clearly per- 
ceived. Her mind had been filled with one idea, 


¢ the temporal advantage of her son, the desire to 


see him possess that which her Saviour had 
pronounced to be an almost insuperable obsta- 
She had for- 
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gotten the soul of her son. She had taken a 
step that was to influence his destiny for time 
and for eternity, not indeed without imploring 
the Divine blessing, but without consulting the 
Divine will. No inquiries had been made by 
her as to the moral influences to which she was 
exposing her son. Had this been done, she had 
never advised the arrangement, nay, would 
have opposed it with all her power. 

She saw, that the first question she should 
have asked in regard to any proposed arrange- 
ment for him was, how will it affect the inter- 
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thought it of more importance that her son 
should be rich in this world, than to be rich to- 
wards God. She thought of the influence of 
her conduct on the cause of Christ: of the oc- 
casion for reproach given by so gross an incon- 
sistency between professions and practice—and 
when she, who had so often urged mothers to 
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LINES. 


ests of his soul? She had acted as though she ; 


For all that’s nobler in his breast, 

For all that’s pure, Earth has no room. 
Asks the sad traveller place for rest ? 
It gives him nothing but the tomb. 


Oppressed by sorrow, driven by fear, 
Fettered by wo and deep despair— 


Thou hast a home ; 
In heaven’s pure mansions, seek it there. 
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Q 
> seek first of all the salvation of their children, 
; sought first for her own, wealth and standing in 
the world. 
She thought of the consequences on her son 
; —the neglect of prayer, disregard of the Sab- 
> bath, contempt for religion which might be his 
—she saw that this was possible, nay, was 
probable in the circumstances in which he was 
placed. She thought of him as a lost spirit, 
and the feelings of her soul amounted to agony. 
What should she do! Go to her husband 
> and implore him to request William’s release? 
She could humble herself to this—could con- 
fess her folly and guilt; but she knew that Mr. 
; Barton’s word once passed ina business mat- 
ter, would never be withdrawn. There was 


no hope but in God. And in this matter she 
had not committed her way unto Him, and she 
$ could claim no promise that He would direct 


her steps. 





NES. 


Mav is not made for earth. How short 
The space allotted to him here ! 

The very things he loves to court 

In swift succession disappear. 


Poor, downcast spirit! rise and learn 
That this is not a resting-place. 
Go to that ** bourne whence none return,” 
And, silent, end thy turmoiled race. 


but ’tis not here ; 
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Ir seems hardly possible that we can be mis- 
taken in the belief that a meliorated and blander 
humanity than has ever generally prevailed, is 
springing up and spreading around us. The 
evidence of this is seen in the infrequency of 
wars, in the increased attention to, and provision 
for, the children of misfortune and sorrow, and 
even for the fallen and degraded victims of their 
own lawless passions. Blessed be Gon, that 
our eyes see and our ears hear these evidences, 
and that we find reason to hope that the end is 
not yet; that man is learning to love his fel- 
low man, and beginning to regard with a befit- 


ting pity those whom Providence has seen pro- 


per to afflict or to depress. 

The distinguishing, the characteristic temper 
in society towards its afflicted, and especially 
towaris its offending members, has been that of 
indifference or severity. In all ages and coun- 
tries this has been the case, and thus suffering 
has been doubled where it should have been 
divided, and exasperated where it should have 
been mollified and allayed, and thus the great 
and benevolent design of affliction—the good 
both of the sufferer and of society—has been 
frustrated. It is only when we can weep with 
those who weep, that either we or they reap 
the full advantage which the plan of Provi- 
dence contemplates for us, and which prescribes 
that where one member suffers all the members 
shall suffer with it as the condition of their own 
improvement and happiness. The benevolent 
sympathies and affections were designed to fulfil 
the double office of blessing him who gives and 
him who takes. They were intended as chan- 
nels not of communication only, but of recep- 
tion. Among our mental pleasures few are so 
exquisite as those which result from the exer- 
cise of benevolent sympathies. “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” This is the 
testimony of our own experience, as well as 
of Holy Scripture. The happiest men, beyond 
comparison, in this world, are not those who are 
acquiring the most, or who possess the most, but 
those who with a wise and discriminating bene- 
volence are doing most for their less favored fel- 
low-men. Such menas these have within them 
living wells of joy, that gush up most copiously 
when the world is most parched and withered 
around them, and every child of sorrow that 
knocks at their gate wakes angels and songs 
within. 

Strange it is that men generally should move 
counter to such obvious and homely, but glad- 
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dening truths as these. The love of happiness 
is strong, and it is universal. Why then are 
there so few Howards in the ample field of for. 
lorn wretchedness which is ever spreading itself 
out before us? Why then has the discovery o/ 
methods of relieving the deaf, the dumb, the 
blind, the insane, been delayed till the world 
was six thousand years old, and the million. 
footed procession of suffering, sorrowing mor- 
tals, marching to the sad beating of their own 
hearts, had finished their pilgrimage in tears and 
darkness ? 
Above all should it be noted with wonder 
that the Christian church should have learned 
so slowly the great lesson of love to man of its 
Divine Master, and followed at such a distance 
his blessed example. We have often thought 
with amazement and shame upon the glaring 
inconsistency between the Master and his disci- 
ples by profession. Consider for a moment 
the mass of living wretchedness, of unrelieved 
poverty, of unrepented crime, of unpitied griefs, 
of blasted hopes, of shattered intellect, of bro- 
ken hearts, that are palpitating and quivering 
like a mangled limb ; consider that we are con- 
stantly surrounded with such objects, and where 
is Christianity, with its eye of pity and its law 
of love? Oh! it is humiliating to think that down 
into that world ot troubled, sorrowing mind, and 
writhing sensibilities, the professors and light- 
bearers of the Gospel have thrown so few of its 
melting beams. Of transcendent mysteries, this 
is not the least, that of those who hold to a 
religion that is comprehended in one burning 
word, one transporting principle, Love—which 
is not a theory, but a Divine passion, and 
whose hopes all rest on the doctrine of pity and 
forgiveness, so few practically and heartily pity, 
forgive and love the erring and the wretched of 
the family of man. Oh, it was not so when, 
eighteen hundred years ago, Prry, habited as a 
man, and leaning upon a pilgrim’s staff, set out 
from the brow of Nazareth for the hill of Cal- 
vary, pacing with tearful eye and wearied foot 
the roads of Judea and the streets of Jerusalem. 
No bruised reed was broken, no smoking flax 
quenched, no heart wrung with anguish by his 
mission except his own, when he cried, “ My 
God, my God, why bast thou forsaken me?” 
and the last act of his life, upon the cross and 
amid his death-pangs, was the utterance, with 
livid and quivering lips, of a prayer for the 
guilty, even his own murderers and tormentors. 
Christianity is the spirit of Jesus, and nothing 
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else is. To be a Christian is to be like Christ. 
Can anything be plainer? The birth of a Chris- 
tian, therefore, is the advent of a Saviour, in a 
modified sense, we grant, yet truly, else what 
means that Scripture, “If any man have not 
the spirit of Christ he is none of his” and a 
hundred other inspired oracles. And hence our 
wonder at the apathy to suffering and sorrow of 
the mass of Christians, self-called, and so-called 
by a generous courtesy. It is a plain case that 
such persons have deceived themselves or total- 
ly misconceived the spirit of the religion they 
profess. How any one can misconceive the 
Scriptures on this subject is indeed a mystery. 
«Pure religion, and undefiled before God the 
Father,” says the Apostle, “‘is to visit the wi- 
dow and the fatherless in their affliction.” In 
other words, the religion of the Gospel is pre- 
eminently a principle of humanity; and our 
love to God whom we have not seen, is a hy- 
pocritical pretence if not attested by practical 
philanthropy towards our brother whom we 
have seen. And yet we have known many 
who were loud in their profession of religion, 
and of benevolence, too, when the objects were 
the heathen, and their names and donations were 
to appear in the public prints, who would be 
the last to stir a finger in behalf of the squalid 
wretchedness immediately around them. We 
have known ladies to be active officers of mis- 
sionary societies, and yet who would grind 
down their poor seamstress to the lowest far- 
thing, and perhaps delay payment after her la- 
bor was done, when it was absolutely needed 
to buy fuel, or bread, or medicine for a famish- 
ing or sick parent. We have known great 
sympathy to be expressed for slavery abroad, 
by men who made all their own dependents 
slaves, body and soul, and then grudged them 
the paltry pittance they had engaged to pay 
for their services. And we have known hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of reputable professors of 
religion, who probably had never, in the whole 
course of their lives, made an earnest, self-sacri- 
ficing effort for the relief of distressed humanity, 
and who never appear to have dreamed that 
any person on earth or elsewhere, was, or could 
be their brother, except born of the same mother. 
Others there are, claiming uppermost seats in 
the synagogue, whose religious cravings would 
be mainly satisfied with knowing what the 
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thorn in the flesh was that troubled Paul; or 
where the soul of Lazarus was in the interval 
between his death and resurrection; or with 
some other solution of equal importance. 

But, as we said in the beginning, we do be- 
lieve that a blander humanity is in progress. 
We see cheering signs that a spirit of merciful 
interest in man is spreading and strengthening 
its hold on the public mind. The institutions 
for the blind, and for the deaf and dumb, seem 
to leave nothing to be done that is possible for 
their improvement. In houses of refuge for 
juvenile offenders, in milder legislation, in meli- 
orated systems of prison discipline, in the pro- 
vision for, and treatment of, the insane, result- 
ing in the restoration to reason and society of a 
vast proportion of those who were deemed shat- 
tered beyond recovery; in these and various 
other ways, the spirit of humanity is existing 
in a very gratifying and efficient manner. Our 
prayer to the father of mercies is, that the spirit 
of true and enlightened philanthropy may con- 
tinue steady in its course, and that its apostles 
may be multiplied many fold, till Howards and 
Frys and Dix’s shall be found in every hovel 
of despair, and none shall be able to allege that 
either his body or his soul is uncared for. 

This article has been suggested by a recent 
movement in this city in behalf of discharged 
convicts from our prisons, who, heretofore, hav- 
ing been thrown penniless and friendless upon 
the world, with a blasted character, have found 
it almost impossible, whatever their inclination, 
to return to a virtuous life. A society has been 
formed, to provide for their case, to encourage 
virtuous desires and purposes, and furnish those 
who are really reformed, with employment and 
means of an honest living, and an opportunity 
to regain their character and standing among 
their fellow-men. Hitherto, if a man was once 
a convict, he was always a convict. Either his 
situation was such when discharged that he was 
glad to escape back to his prison from the finger 
of scorn; or, unable to find employment, was 
forced to steal. Society has much to answer 
for on this account. 

We rejoice in the present movement, and 
are glad to see the matter in the hands of gen- 
tlemen eminently fitted to carry it forward with 
energy and prudence. 
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SYMPATHY. 


Art the battle of Zama, in the Jugurthine war, 
while the Romans were assaulting the town, 
Jugurtha came upon them from behind. One 
party of the hesiegers turned to meet the Numi- 
dian army, while the other continued their efforts 
against the town. Sallust relates, that when- 
ever the wearied besiegers were compelled for 
a little to relax their efforts, the defenders upon 
the walls were intent upon the combat beyond, 
and watching the Numidian cavalry rushing on 
and mingling with the Roman cohorts; they 
might be observed now exulting, now shudder- 
ing, as the contest went for Jugurtha or against 
him ; and, just as though they could be heard 
or seen, some shouted in encouragement, or in 
caution ; or pointed with the hand, or made vio- 
lent efforts with their bodies, as if throwing ja- 
velins or evading those thrown. Marius, who 
had charge of the assault, observing this, pur- 
posely relaxed his efforts, till the defenders be- 
came so wholly absorbed in the conflict beyond, 
that they had almost lost the town by a sudden 
attack, ere they bethought themselves of their 
own business or danger. 

it was the power of sympathy. It was the 
same power under which Jesus wept, as he came 
with the sisters of Lazarus to his grave. Paul 
could brave dangers, tumults, tempests; no dan- 
ger could appal him; but when his friends fell 
on his neck sorrowing that they could see his 
face no more, Paul cried out, « What mean ye 
to weep and break mine heart ?” 

Sympathy is the CONTAGION OF FEELING. It 
is confined to no one human emotion, but ex- 
tends its power equally overall. The mirror is 
not more faithful to reflect the object before it, 
than the heart of man is to answer all the com- 
plicated and changing emotions of his fellow 
man. 

A dry argument ; a mere dry steam-engine 
effort of logic—what is it? The orator must 
have a heart; he must feel, or he will never 
touch the springs of feeling that lie ready to 
gush up in the hearts of the hearers. 


“ Ut ridentibus arrident, ita flentibus adflent 
Humani vultus; si vis me flere, dolendum est 
Primum ipsi tibi.” 


Who has not witnessed, in a group around 
the family fire-side, or in a circle of youthful 
friends, how the pleasure that beamed in the 
countenance of one lighted up a general smile 
of joy; while the gladness that thrilled from 
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heart to heart, returned with ten-fold warmth to / 
the fountain whence it sprung? Who has not ' 
witnessed such scenes? And who, while the / 
joy of others diffused itself over his own soul, | 
has not imperceptibly forgotten his sorrows and ’ 
himself? Avarice, in the midst of such acir- | 
cle, is forgetful of its gold; good will gleams | 
from the countenance of the misanthrope; and | 
the unwonted throbbings of his laden heart | 
show that there is yet one cord left, to vi- 

tbrate in unison with the feelings of his fellow- 

men. 

Like the electric fluid, passion thrills and 
lightens, and spreads itself from point to point, | 
we know not how. It is this mysterious sym- | 
pathy that gives enthusiasm its omnipotence; » 
that renders the fury of a mob incontrollable ; 
that makes the army of a courageous leader in- 
vincible ; or that spreads a partial panic into one 
universal dismay. The flaming torch thrown | 
on the barren sand, glimmers and expires ; but ; 
let a spark fall unnoticed where there are mate- ; 
rials to feed the fire, and the flame bursts forth ; 
and rises, and sweeps along, till nothing but a « 
heap of smouldering ruins remains to show | 
where stood the proudest works of man. 

Like that torch glimmering on the sand, 
would the heroes of the world have been; like ; 
that expiring torch would the eloquence of De- 
mosthenes have died away, and Philip never ; 
need have trembled, had not the soul of man | 
been formed to respond in vivid feelings to the 
enthusiasm of his fellow man. 

The yeomanry of Thebes had bone and { 
sinew ; yet they bowed down tamely to the yoke | 
of domineering masters. Epaminondas rose, 
and Thebes rose with him. Even slaves caught 
the flame ; and the world saw that the spirit of 
one hero could make every field a Leuctra. 

The hermit Peter ran from province to pro- | 
vince ; Europe caught his phrenzied feeling, and 
her millions moved onward to the Holy Land. 

Tell sounded the war-cry through the moun- { 
tains of Switzerland, and the home of his fathers ; 
was free. And what else than the same conta- 
gion of feeling roused our fathers at once, in 
the Revolution, from Maine to Georgia. ? 

There is a Janguage of feeling, and it is uni- 
versal. It is not the complicated machinery of 
words alone, communicating motion to the heart 
through the medium of his intellect, that makes 
man acquainted with the emotions of those 
around him ; a glance speaks to the soul. Man 
needs no “ window in his breast ;” the brow of 
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anger, the look of defiance, the smile of compla- 
cency, the eye, the arm, the tone, all declare the 
movements of his heart. Those around him 
see and understand, and ere they are aware, 
their own hearts glow with the same vivid emo- 
tions. 

Man isa social being. The joys and sorrows 
of others are naturally his own. He sees a 
stranger in distress, and if he is still true to 
nature, he does not wait to ask whether his 
sympathy is deserved ; the cry of anguish or the 
tale of distress is heard, and it is enough. The 
guilty outlaw suffers not unpitied and alone. 
The sword of justice never falls but a thousand 
cords are sundered. The finger of scorn is ne- 
ver paised, but its image, reflected and multiplied, 
points a thousand ways. 

Imagination gives life to inanimate creation, 
and as the face of nature changes, the feelings 
of man change with it. 


“ When heaven and earth, as if contending, vie 
To raise his being and serene his soul ; 
Can man forbear to join the general smile 
Of Nature? Can fierce passions vex his soul 
When every gale is peace, and every grove 
Is melody ?” 


Let it be that season when the storms and 
frosts of winter are over; when the earth is in 
its verdure, and the heavens are calm; let it be 
the morning of the Day of Rest, when not a 
murmur disturbs the solemn stiliness : at such a 
time let man walk forth, and if the sympathies 
of his nature are not dead, if he has a heart that 
is not utterly debased and lost to feeling—then 
will he participate in the general calm of nature, 
and while he joins the song of grateful praise 
which all things around him seem to utter, no 
obtruding care will disturb the serenity of his 
soul. 

Change the scene. Let it be at eventide—let 
the heavy cloud that rises in the West darken 
the setting sun—let the heavens gather black- 
ness—let the stillness that precedes the storm be 
broken by the rushing wind that roars through 
the distant forest, and sweeps along the dusty 
earth—then let the lightnings break forth, and the 
thunders peal ; and who does not feel that ex- 
ulting tumult in his soul, which proves that the 
heart of man can sympathize with nature in the 
tempest, as well as in the sunshine calm ? 

Let imagination present before us the scenes 
of other climes and of other ages, and we can 
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sympathize with the dead. Homer felt the fury 
of the combat no Jess than his hordes on the 
plains of Troy; else Homer and his hordes had 
long since been forgotten. It is sympathy that 
causes the deep interest with which we read 
the history of other times We see men—we 
recognize the passions and emotions of men; 
and the more faithfully those emotions are de- 
lineated, the stronger is our sympathy and the 
more intense our interest. But single out some 
event in the dim twilight of history—such as 
the building of the Tower of Babel, or the expe- 
dition of the Argonauts—and we feel |ittle more 
than when we hear that the leaves of the forest 
are falling. 

Man sympathizes with his former self. The 
joys of his youth revive when he visits the 
home of his childhood; and when memory re- 
calls the occurrences of former days, he for a 
moment forgets the sad reflection that those days 
are gone for ever. 

Such is sympathy ; connecting man with man 
in all the emotions which the countenance can 
express, which the tongue can describe, or 
which the heart can feel ; forming a mysterious 
communication between inanimate creation and 
man ; and giving an influence over his charac- 
ter and happiness, to all the living with whom 
he has intercourse ; to all the dead of whom he 
reads in story; to all his own recollections of 
the past, and even to his anticipations of the 
future. 

Its influence over the opinions, the temper, 
the character—how national sentiment and na- 
tional spirit are affected by it; how this gives to 
the national character a cast of courage or of 
cowardice ; of meanness or of honor; of such 
things our hearts do not now allow us to speak. 

One obvious remark, which we leave our 
readers to fill out and to ponder, is the influence 
exerted upon youth, and upon age too, by the 
character of associates. We become naturally 
assimilated to the character of those with whom 

we associate, and especially of those whom we 
love. It is an old truth that “ A man is known 
by the company he keeps.” Smiling and even- 
tempered parents are known by the open front 
and happy countenances of their children. Look 
at the next company you meet on board a steam- 
boat, and even if all are strangers it will scarce- 
ly be difficult to distinguish those who have 
been trained in a school of kindness and good 





2 temper. 
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“BE KIND TO EACH OTHER.’ 


MUSIC BY P. A. ANDREU. 


ANDANTINO AFFETTUOSO. 


1.Be kind to each o-ther! The night's com - ing 
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kind- ness re -_ turned. 


It. 
When day hath departed, 
And memory keeps 
Her watch, broken-hearted, 
Where all she loved sleeps, 
Let falsehood assail not, 
Nor envy disprove ; 
Let trifles prevail not, 
Against those ye love. 








Of kind - ness__re 
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Itt. 
Nor change with the morrow, 
Should fortune take wing, 
But the deeper the sorrow, 
The closer still cling ! 
Oh! be kind to each other, 
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; The night’s coming on, 
When friend and when brother 
2 Perchance may be gone ! 
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THE PARLOR TABLE. 


Szverat new books, and new editions of old 
ones, are on the table, giving promise of a lively 
business in the trade, with the opening of spring. 
Our favorite “Charlotte Elizabeth” has just 
given another, and, as we fear, her last work, to 
the wor'd, entitled, 

Jup#a Capra, and the scene is the destruction 
of the Holy City, by the Romans under Titus. 
The fine powers of description with which Mrs. 
Tonna is gifted, have here a field for their full 


' display, and the absorbing interest which she 


takes in the descendants of, Abraham has im- 
pelled her, in this volume, to a noble effort to 
awaken the sympathy of her readers in behalf of 
that people, “scattered and peeled,” but whom 
she expects to be gathered in the land of their fa- 
thers. It is a handsome volume, published by 
M. W. Dodd. 


“Peep or Day.” 

“Linge vuron Line.” 

“ Precept uron Precept.” 

These volumes are designed for children of 
very tender years; the first in the series is for 
the instruction of those whose minds are just 
opening to receive impressions, and they are 
written to convey scriptural truth in the simplest 
language The great popularity which they have 
attained, is the best evidence that mothers find 
them well adapted to their wants, as aids in the 
responsible but delightful duty of training their 
precious charge. -We take pleasure in. com- 
mending them to our friends. Published by J. 
S. Taylor & Co. 


Miss Dix, like another Elizabeth Fry, is still 
pursuing her indefatigable labors, exploring the 
prisons and poor-houses of our country, with the 
view of pouring light and hope on the hearts of 
the children of sorrow. She is now in New Jer- 
sey. Her report of the condition of the insane 
in the county poor-houses is most deplorable, 
and some of the facts are such as thrill the heart. 


Mary Howirt, one of the prettiest writers of | 


the English language, has written “My Own 
Story,” and a pleasant story it is, of her own 
childhood and youth; a tale to be read with de- 
light by. the young and old» Many of Mary 
Howitt’s books are of that. class of reading which 
pleases the moral. tastes, but affords no very 
solid instruction. 


Rosatinpa Partpson is the subject of a neat 
volume called “Youthful Consecration,” re- 
printed from the London edition, with an Intro- 
duction, by John Angell James. The young will 
be profited by reading and seeking to imitate the 
pious example it commends. 








Tue Reports of several Asytums for the 
Insane are before us, and the facts which they 
disclose, especially those from the Bloomingdale 
Asylum, near this city, and the Ohio institution, 
are such as give encouragement to philanthro- 
pists to persevere in their efforts to afford perma- 
nent relief to those afflicted with the worst of 
maladies. to which the human race is subject. 
One of the most pleasing facts connected with 
the present treatment of the insane, is the almost 
entire disuse of physical force, and the employ- 
ment of moral and medica! means to restrain and 
restore. There can searcely be a more interest- 
ing sight for the moral philosopher or the philan- 
thropist, than a company of insane persons, en- 
joying a well-furnished reading-room, or seated 
in a place of worship, reverently and intelligent- 
ly engaged in the worship of God. 

“Dr. Arnotp’s Lire anv Corresronp- 
ence” has been the subject of extended and pow- 
erful articles in-almost all of the foreign reviews, 
and has justly attracted great attention in this 
country and Great Britain. The Doctor was a 
man of vast learning and ability; a sort of uni- 
versal genius, dipping into politics, and science, 
and ecclesiastics, according to the times, or as 
the fancy seized him; and his varied correspond- 
ence and essays are full of entertaining and use- 
ful knowledge. The book is not for the million, 
but men of intelligence and thought will read it 
with great interest and profit. 

Letters rron a Lanpscare ParnTEeR, are 
pretty sketches, by the author of “ Essays for 
Summer Hours ;” the style is fresh and easy, and 
some of the passages are worthy of a painter. 


Saint Icnatius anv nis First Compa- 


{ nrons.—The Rev. Dr. Pise, one of the Romish 


priests of this city, has in this handsome volume 


$ shown us how much the skill of an artist can 
> effect in making the worse appear the better, in 


making error right, fanaticism religion, and ma- 
lice goodness. He has drawn the Jesuits and 
Jesuitism in all colors but those of truth, con- 
cealed the genuine character of the men he com- 
memorates, and thus has made a book insidious 
but weak, and one that has no claim upon the 
attention of the Protestant Christian. 

Tue Conresston or tar Name oF Curist 
in the Sixteenth and Nineteenth Centuries, is the 
name of a capital discourse by Merle D’ Aubigné, 
the distinguished author of the History of the 
Reformation. It is published by J. S. Taylor & 
Co., and will richly repay the attentive perusal it 
deserves. 
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